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{Y agriculturist knows that before anv great 
s can be made with his craft there is a very 
eal draining to be done in every part of 
J: ntry. Owing chiefly to low prices and lack 


the telds were absolutely neglected in 
ing the continuance of the long depression. 
ut of the problem. Ai still greater one 
problem in the fens, on the marshes, 


oast and down the river valleys. The 


discussed and much practical advice 
hich we have just published. This book 
C. Hf. J. Clayton, who is Chief Drainage 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and 


Special Commission on Arterial 
lle has thus had unique facilities for obtaining 
the problem to be solved and the 
The whole matter 1s summarised by 
ves in a preface to the book. ‘he great 
everybody 


: 
wn by him, and, indeed, by 


ealls idied the question, is that the object of 


As far 
ater, when it is led from fields, should be 
stream running towards the ocean. As 
vs, this is a truism, but “ the consequence of 
gotten is painfully evident in England to-day.”’ 
is bad if it only serves to transfer water from 


to conduct surplus water to the sea. 


and to another, because that is only a shifting 
ilitv, and what we have all to look to is not 
me little plot of land but of the country 
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Another principle stated by Sir Ailwyn Fellowes is 
that water can only get from one place to another by running 
from an inclined plane. Of course, an objection may be 
raised that in some cases it is pumped, but that really does 
not touch the main question. The object of pumping is 
only to place the water in an elevated position from which 
it may run its appointed course. But this raises another 
question urgently needing settlement. In the old days, 
before the introduction of steam, transit by water was much 
more common than it is to-day, with the result that the 
waterways received very careful attention and were kept 
up as carefully as the roadways. ‘The different authorities 
responsible for the channel had the means to attend to 
cleaning the bottom and maintaining the bank. But when 
railways came the waterways were neglected and the authori- 
ties had no funds wherewith to maintain them in their best 
condition for drainage purposes. In consequence, care 
for their maintenance lapsed and nothing was done. 
Mr. Clayton gives a great many’ examples to show the 
confusion into which river administration has fallen. 
The River Ouse from Earith to the sea (partly artificial 
and partly natural) is under five unassociated “ river ”’ 
authorities and its banks under nine unassociated “* bank ” 
authorities. One authority controls the channels of the 
Rivers Yare, Bure and Waveney, but their banks are under 
no public authority whatever. Fart of the River 
Welland and its banks are under a single authority, but 
from the reservoir to Spalding High Bridge the same 
authority is responsible for the river, but the banks are 
maintained by riparian owners. We need not trouble to 
go into the confusion and expense and neglect to which this 
leads. A single example will speak for many. During 
a recent dredging on the Yare the river authority could 
not deposit the dredgings on the bank, where they were 
greatly needed, because they had no title to the land and 
could not use it. Hence they had to pay contractors to 
remove “ the very material that was urgently needed just 
opposite.” 

It is very evident, then, that before the engineer goes 
to work there must be a legisiative action to bring each 
under a supreme control which will co-ordinate 
the others. Obviously an owner will strive in vain to 
deal with, say, for example, floods in one part of the stream 
if those above him take no such precautions. Yet this 
is a case of frequent occurrence. ‘The management of 
riverways must be not only restored to the state of efficiency 
which had been reached in the eighteenth century, but 
adapted to the changes that have taken place since. When 
this is done it will be possible to clear the waterways of 
present obstructions. What these are is shown by one or 
two telling illustrations. In one may be seen the head of 
a man just topping the riotous growth of sedges and weeds 
which obstructed the River Kvle above Alne. Compare 
this with the clear and rippling stream which is produced 
when the trees which have been allowed to grow in the 
channel, or the trunks which have got anchored there, 
the immense vegetable growth and other obstacles to running 
water have been removed, and it is very easy to understand 
what is a first thing to get done in order to improve the 
drainage of the country. No doubt this improvement 
will carry certain disadvantages with it, because it has 
often been noticed that when a country is drained and the 
water carried away directly instead of being allowed to 
sag in the fields, floods have to be guarded against. But 
this is a matter of engineering, and it is the crowning merit 
of Mr. Clayton’s book that he not only points out difficulties 
to be overcome, but shows the easiest and most effective 
means of doing so. 


river 





Our Frontispiece 


“T°HE portrait illustration of this week’s issue of CouNTRY 

Lire is of the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, who is 
the only daughter of Mr. Robert Woodhouse, and was married 
in 1908 to the third Marquess. She has a little son, the Earl 
of Ava, born in 1909. 


** Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNtTay Lire, and follozved 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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country. I[t is an old saying that during and after 

war in England there is always plenty of money 

about, and the state of the shops during the days 
previous to the holiday showed that the old saw had 
not lost its truth. The working classes especially laid 
themselves out for enjoyment. In addition to the feeling 
of relief which has not yet expended itself, they had special 
reasons for satisfaction. One was that they had an extended 
holiday. In the country the old custom was to give Christ- 
mas Day only, but this year, instead of one day, they had 
three. ‘Then they had also the funds to take advantage of 
the opportunity. Wages all round have been so enormously 
raised that the working people find themselves better off 
than they were ever in previous history. ‘These were 
solid foundations for a good holiday. ‘To that must be 
added the fact that it was possible in 1919 for many families 
to reunite for the first time since the war started. ‘There 
were vacant chairs, it is true, but time is gradually softening 
the first wild outbreak of grief and the mourners are more 
at liberty to give freedom to the pride and honour with 
which they regard those who have been lost. 


HE Christmas of 1919 will be remembered as being, 
on the whole, the most joyous in the history of this 


PHGNIX PARK, Dublin, has, within living memory, 

become the scene of several dark tragedies. About 
forty years ago the civilised world was startled by the 
murder in it of two Ministers against whose fair fame no 
word was ever uttered. ‘hey were the victims of a political 
conspiracy. In the new resurgence of rebellion in Ireland 
Phoenix Park again has witnessed bloodshed on two occasions. 
‘The attempt on the life of Lord French must be stigmatised 
as the most infamous event of the kind on record. Lord 
French is net only a distinguished soldier, but he is Irish 
by birth and has added to Ireland's glory in the same way 
as did the Duke of Wellington and Viscount Wolseley. 
The latest occurrence is mysterious, to say the least of it. 
The report of the coroner’s inquest on the victims creates 
an impression that the whole truth has not been laid bare. 
At present it would be rash to dogmatise, but further 
and more careful examination is required. What does 
emerge most clearly is the fact that the lower grade of 
Irishmen are injuring the cause and compromising the 
future of Ireland. Even the Sinn Feiners have among 
their number many who shrink from assassination, and 
the Roman Catholic Church has condemned the crimes 
in the way they deserve. Nothing to Ireland’s benefit. 
nothing to help to bring about a satisfactory settlement 
is achieved by methods like these. Civilisation cannot 
permit them. 


M OST of us were brought up to believe that cheap trans- 

port was one of the most effective handmaidens of 
commerce. It makes all the difference to a manufacturer 
whether he has to pay little or much for sending his goods 
to customers at a distance. We cannot believe, therefore, 
that the decision of the Ministry of ‘Transport to increase 
the charges for carrying goods by rail is a light matter. 
The increase, indeed, is one of great importance, varying 
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in amount from fifty to a hundred per cent. on the present 
charge. ‘The inevitability of this course is not open to 
dispute because all the expenses connected with the working 
of railways have swollen enormously. It is impossible to 
pay high wages, to give more for fuel, and generally to in- 
crease expenditure and yet be able to earn profits on the old 
scale. Everyone, however, who is charged a shilling when 
he got off with sixpence, or a hundred pounds when he got 
off with fifty, will have it brought home to him that these 
huge increases in the expense of working railways which 
are incurred so gaily wear a different aspect when the users 
of the lines are compelled to foot the bill. 


()NE effect of the increase in railway rates must be to 

induce farmers to send more of their agricultural 
produce by water. But if this is to be accomplished it 
will be necessary to return to the pre-railway system of 
maintaining the rivers and canals in navigable condition. 
This would fall in very well with that extensive system of 
drainage which, as is shown in Mr. Clayton’s book, is a 
necessity if the land is to be restored to its full producing 
power. ‘The interests of drainage and the interests of 
Javigation are to a considerable extent the same. Each 
demands that a river should be kept clear of weeds, obstruc- 
tions, silt and whatever else opposes its free run to the sea. 
But the removal of these obstacles is equally desirable 
from the navigation and from the drainage point of view. 
This is also true of the question of embankment. It 
is wasteful in the extreme to allow water in flood to spread 
over meadows and cultivated fields. ‘Vhe best way of 
checking it is by raising the banks on either hand, and in 
many cases the material required can be obtained from 
dredging the river. But if all this is to be done effectively 
it will be necessary to reorganise the river authorities, 
especially in the way of establishing a unity of command 
which would ensure that the proper steps would be taken 
all the way from the source to the sea and that the bank and 
bed of the river should be under the same control. 


DECEMBER 


The woods undress for sleeping ; 


WOODLAND. 


Hardly a leat vet lingers ; 
The naked trees are peeping 


At the bold red sun thro’ their 


fingers 


As through a roofless temple 
The stars look down from heaven. 
The wind once wild wails like a child 
That weeps to be forgiven. 
F. W. BourRDILLown. 


c 


HI Report on Dormant Bank Balances on the whole 

rather destroys the romantic notions of some people 
who thought untold millions lay unclaimed. ‘The facts are 
that the total amount dormant for six years in current 
accounts and deposit accounts was a little over £8,000,000. 
Of that sum over {5,000,000 cannot be regarded as per- 
manently dormant and the balance of money that will 
probably not be claimed is less than £3,000,000. But the 
enquiry has brought out some very curious facts. One is 
that there is a considerable number of boxes and parcels that 
have been entrusted to the banks for safe custody, and a 
great many of them are now lving in the strong rooms of 
banks. No doubt a proportion have been emptied as the 
owners have claimed the contents and not taken the boxes 
away. Others probably contain legal or other documents 
which are not changeable into cash. Of course, a clearance 
must take place some time as otherwise the whole available 
space will be filled and there seems to be some doubt as 
to whether ten or thirty years would be the fair interval 
to allow in regard to unclaimed money. 
arguments are brought forward to show that a period of 
seventy years should lapse before action is taken with regard 
to boxes. A portion of them, at least, are certain to contain 
papers oi a very confidential character, and even after seventy 
years it is suggested that the Master of the Rolls should 
have power to prolong the period of secrecy indefinitely, 
if he thinks it expedient. It is proposed to exempt Ireland 
from the proposed Bill on the grounds that apprehension 
of the consequences of publicity will make customers dis- 
like even the most carefully guarded measure. 


R, ces 
mut Very good 
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VERY curious fact has been disclosed by the French 
Minister of Agriculture, who has presented to the 
Higher Commission on Reparations a bill for 26,000 dogs 
stolen or destroyed by Germans during the war. What 
iypened was that when a town was taken dog owners 
ere ordered to present themselves on a fixed day in the 
wn square. Then the dogs were sorted out, some for 
litary service, the best given to superior officers and the 
animals marked for destruction. Of recent years 
here has been a great movement in France towards improv- 
the breed of dogs, and, indeed, one of the best known 
idges at the International Dog Show is a Frenchman. 
In consequence a very great property has been created. 
One of the dogs in question was a famous pointer which 
taken part in a great number of dog shows and field 


.¢ } 


“ 
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ls This was seized for his own service by von Kluck 
he Oise Department. The staff of the Crown Prince 
{amecourt, in the Aisne, took possession of six setters 
nters. ‘The Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria 
is another German who raided the kennels for his own 
houses had been raided for collections of 
niture It does not seem unjust that those who do 


se things should be called upon to pay for them. 


SEVERAL correspondents, @ propos of a note published 
f our issue of a fortnight ago on Thomas of Ercildoune 
Haigs ot Bemersyde, have written to point out that 
Haig is a direct descendant of the Haga to whom 
is prophecy was first addressed. We made no 
the contrary, and, indeed, hold the opinion that 

ry living Haig could establish the same claim. 

of the family must have been a man of force 
and although it be true, as the ancient 
that “every Stuart is not sib to the King,” 
made in this case. Haig 
en very common as a family name, and all who 
The pedigree 


his dav 
can probablv be 


bably had a common ancestor. 
is unusually clear. It shows 
Haig of Bemersyde 
ilthough it is not always by way of the eldest 
Hut it pustifies his title, and one may venture to hope 
| be the progenitor of a race that will make good 

he rhymer for many years to come. 


how EvVeT. 


s descent trom the original 


the official seed-testing 
evidence that the farmers 
station. ‘The figures 
understanding that the farmer 
eds tested in order to obtain figures on which 
As far as that goes, 
sut it is stated in the official 
it the majority of the farmers’ samples consisted 
hich they themselves intended to sow. Several 
me to notice in which farmers acknowledged 
result of the seed testing facilities afforded them 
Board they were saved from sowing bad seed and 
g a loss on their operations. ‘Those who know 
farmers used to be to sow the sweepings of 

ns and granaries instead of buying pure seed 
wnise the importance of the 
es, the number who, for example, let land lapse 


TH nd annual report of 
atfords gratitving 
ng imecreased use of the 
read with the 


leclaration in case of sale. 


isc Was compulsory. 


) grass instead of laying it down scientifically with 
ltivation and pure seed will grow less and less. 
7 be at least an amelioration of the ills bound to 


1 


the return to pasture which Lord Lee fears as 
00 much control. 


J}. the death of John Roberts there is taken from the 
rld of games one of its few indisputably gigantic 
ngures. In his own kingdom he occupies a pinnacle as 
ftv and as solitary as that of W. G. Grace. If ever the 
pithet great may be properly applied to a player of games, 
it was applicable to John Roberts. He had not only pre- 
eminent skill, he had physical strength, an almost ruthless 
determination, a shrewd understanding of other men, a 
dominating carriage and personality. ‘The modern billiards 
rofessional and, indirectly, the game of billiards owe much 





advance made. If 
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to him, his sense of his own dignity and his adroit show- 
manship. If Major Pendennis were alive to-day he would 
no longer talk with such disgust of “ billiard hells and third 
rate clubs.” ‘The whole status of billiards and_ billiard 
players hasimproved. It appears both futile and ungracious 
to enquire how Roberts at his best would have fared against 
the champions of to-day. Like W.G., he was in his prime 
and performed some of his greatest feats when conditions 
were more difficult than they are now. Moreover, even 
if, and it is a very disputable question, any of those who 
have come after have learned to improve on John Roberts’ 
play, it was he who led the way and showed that there were 
in the game possibilities of skill and strategy undreamed 
of before. Whatever champions may come, he will remain 
the consummate player of English billiards. 


HE interim report of the Royal and Ancient Club’s 
Sub-Committee on the standard golf ball is not only 
interesting in itself but shows a very proper desire to 
consult different sections of the golfing community and to 
take that community into its confidence. ‘This is an atti- 
tude which will make very welcome the prospect of St. 
Andrews becoming more and more completely the M.C.C. 
of golf. ‘The report tells us the views of three important 
bodies. ‘The Americans approve in principle and will 
send over a deputation to discuss the matter in spring. 
The ball makers prefer the test of a maximum weight 
rather than that of a minimum size suggested by the Com- 
mittee. ‘The professionals would like a complete specifi- 
cation laid down of the materials to be used in manufacture, 
a proposal that most people will probably agree in thinking 
too hard and fast a check on invention. ‘There are clearly 
technical difficulties and differences to be overcome, but 
there is no opposition to the principle, and something will 
therefore certainly be done. ‘This is a thoroughly good 
thing. Nothing is added either to the skill or the pleasure 
of the game by the continual lengthening of courses, due 
to the.ever lengthening strokes, but a good deal is added 
both to the fatigue and expense involved. 
BUCKLAND BEACON. 

A huge, stone chieftain, clad in granite mail— 
The monarch of these sea-girt, western lands 
Of forest, field and hill—the Beacon stands ; 
Its lofty crown, the harp-string of the gale 
That blows from North to South with ceaseless wail, 
And tears the rock with harsh, invisible hands, 
Swooping to where the wild earth fawns, expands, 
And leagues of rusty woodland fill the vale. 


So in a world of evanescent things, 
Where giant forests come and go as grass, 
And countless, shifting generations pass 
Before the feet of unenduring kings, 
Through transient kingdoms and ephemeral reigns, 
This blind, impassive, mountain king remains. 
ADELAIDE PHILLPOTTS. 
[ f will be ill news for the housekeeper that the sugar 
ration is going to be further reduced. During the War 
occurrences of this kind were accepted very loyally and 
without grumbling, but it would be unreasonable to expect 
the same pleasant acquiescence now that the fighting is 
over. ‘The Food Ministry does not seem to have been able 
to foresee what was going to happen with sugar. At one 
time sugar was comparatively plentiful and consumers were 
encouraged to use it liberally ; then the wheel came round 
full circle and the allowance became smaller and smaller. 
The present reduction is announced with the excuse that 
it is done in order to defeat what appears to be concerted 
action on the part of producers to raise the price to six or 
seven times what it was before the war. The public, then, is 
called upon to join the Government in breaking a ring. It 
would be well if it were told how this ring is composed, 
whether the members of it are British subjects or foreigners. 
The public, if it has to do without sugar—for that is prac- 
tically what it comes to-is entitled to be taken into the 


confidence of the Government and told exactly who is the 
adversary it is asked to fight. 
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HOW THE BABY KING PENGUIN WAS 
BORN AND BRED 


By T. H. GILLESPIE. ILtustratep rrom PHotrocrapHs BY MIss Dorotuy A. I. MACKENZIE. 


ARLY in January, 1914, 

the Scottish Zoological 

-ark, then in the sixth 
month of its existence, 
received from South 
Georgia a consignment of seals 
and penguins, including three 
king penguins. There were, in 
fact, four, but one died very 
shortly after their arrival. A 
second consignment of five was 
received in February, 1917, of 
which two died within a few 
days, one went to lRegent’s 
Park, and two were retained, 
so that there are now five 
adults in the Park. For this 
fine group the Zoological 
Society of Scotland is indebted 
to Messrs. Salvesen & Co. and to 
Captain Sinclair, the master 
of one of their steamers, who 
spared neither expense nor 
trouble in their efforts to get 
the birds home in good order ; 
even so, those that arrived 
safely were a minority of the 
number that sailed from the far 
south. They are as valuable, 
therefore, as they are interesting. 
The king penguin and its 
near relative, the emperor pen- 
guin, differ from all other 
members of their family not 
only ‘n_ size and beauty of 
colouring, but in many other 
matters as well. It is, how- 
ever, in their breeding habits 
that a very marked distinc- 
tion is shown. The king and 
emperor penguins make no 
nest; only a single egg is laid, 
and during incubation it lies 
upon the feet of the parent 
bird and is covered by a kind 
of flap or apron of the skin and 
feathers of the abdomen. The 
flap is furnished with a con- 
stricting muscle by means of 
which the egg is held securely 
even though the bird should be 
walking about or fighting. In 
the case of the emperor pen- 
guin, which breeds on the polar 
ice in the depth of the Ant- 
arctic winter, when the tem- 
perature may be as much as 
110° below freezing point, the 
need for some such device is 
manifest, since a few seconds’ 
exposure or contact with the 
ice would cause the egg or 
young chick to freeze. The 
king penguin, on the other 
hand, breeds during the Ant- 
arctic summer on islands, such 
as South Georgia, the South 
Shetlands, Macquarie Island and 
Kerguelen Land, not quite within 
the Antarctic circle; and the 
bird is probably manifesting 
an ancestral habit which has 
still considerable survival value, 
since the rookeries abound in 
water. mud and filth, second 
only to intense cold, probably, 
in harmfulness to the eggs and 
young. Eggs and chicks are 
exposed to many perils, not the 
least of which arises from the 
extremely potent instinct to 
brood in the birds, so that every 
unmated bird in the rookery and 
every bird which has lost egg 
or ¥ ung competes with the MALE AND FEMALE COMPETE IN CARING FOR THE HISTORIC EGG 





WITH THE EGG TUCKED IN ON HER FEET 
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THE MALE BIRD CONSOLES: HIMSELF WITH A STONE. 


MALE BIRD APPROACHES, MEANING TO GET THE EGG. 








FINDING THE STONE VERY HARD AND UNCOMFORTABLE, HE COAXES 


-ITs PATIENTLY FOR HOURS BESIDE HIS MATE JT SHE WILL 
ee m HIS MATE AGAIN. 


NOT GIVE IT UP. 
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LKS AWAY, HER MATE HOPEFULLY FOLLOWING. 
HE ASKS FOR THE EGG WITH A WEALTH OF IMPLORING GESTURE. 





SHE REFUSES TO GIVE UP THE EGG AND STILL WALKS ON. ONCE MORE REFUSED, HE STEALS THE EGG FROM HIS MATE. 
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HE PLACES IT ON HIS OWN FEET— Bee nao ag 
| Seeaseaes Se 


SITTING BIRD SCRATCHING ITS BACK: AN ACROBATIC FEAT ONLY 
ACCOMPLISHED BY USING ITS TAIL AS AN EXTRA WING. 





TAKES A LOOK TO SEE THAT ALL IS WELL— 





VERY BORED. 
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SITTING UP FOR DINNER. GETTING DOWN AFTER A GOOD 
SQUARE MEAL. 


Here is told in photographs the eventful history of the egg from 
which was hatched out the little king penguin of the Scottish 
Zoological Park. The parent birds competed for the honow 
of brooding the egg upon their broad feet, and several times 
THE OTHERS OBEDIENTLY GO AWAY. its future was in jeopardy. 
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legitimate parent for possession of the latter’s property. Dr. 


Wilson estimated not as a mere guess, but as the result of long 
observation and careful counting of dead chicks, that about 
77 per cent. of emperor chicks, hatched out, die befc re they reach 
maturity, half of them probably being victims of mistaken kind- 
ness. In default of an egg or a living or dead chick, a convenient 
stone or a lump of ice may be adopted as a substitute. 
rhe first indication that we might hope to breed king 
penguins in the Park occurred in November, 1915, when two of them 
were observed to be mated. This was the natural breeding season 
of the birds: but, though they were closely watched, no sign of 
an egg wasseen. These two birds remained more or less attached 
to each other, though the male, at any rate, as we found later, 
is interested in the third of the original arrivals also; the two 
which arrived afterwards have always seemed rather apart from 
he original group. No further development took place until 
the summer of ror7, when one of the three became “ broody ”' 
ind sat for about a month in the position of incubation, though 
it was never seen to have had an egg and did not trouble to 


See 


<i 





AFTER SEVEN WEEKS AND FOUR DAYS THE CHICK 
AND IN FIVE WEEKS WAS NEARLY HALF ITS 
‘adopt’? a stone. During this month the other two (of the 


original three) were seen to be on a very affectionate footing, but 
nothing further happened then. In the following year, 1918 
a very decided advance was made, for on July 8th one of the pair 
was found sitting with an egg tucked in on her feet and surrounded 
by the circle of her four interested and probably covetous com- 
panions. The behaviour of the birds during the ensuing days 
was most interesting, and a splendid pictorial record of it was 
obtained by Miss Mackenzie, whose photographs illustrate this 
article. Conspicuous among the eggless four, at any rate, in 
noint of covetousness, was her mate, and in due course he 
obtained temporary possession of the egg. This was quite 
according to 1ule, as both sexes are known to share the work of 
incubation. I saw the transfer take place on the fifth day after 
the egg was laid, though we do not know how often it may have 
happened unobserved. The husband came up to his wife and 
asked her with a wealth of pleading gesture and attitude, which 
even a stupid human could not misunderstand, if he might not 
have the egg for a little while, and after looking him up and 
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down rather doub.fully for a few minutes, she agreed. He 
accordingly came close up to her and she carefully shuffled the 
egg off her feet on to his. He tucked it in contentedly, but before 
leaving him and going off to the water she came back once or 
twice to make sure that the egg was safe and evidently gave him 
much advice and warning till he lifted the flap and let her see 
the egg, when she was apparently satisfied. It was also doubtless 
according to rule that when his wife reclaimed the egg the husband 
should show his independence by brooding a stone, though he 
evidently found it somewhat uncomfortable and discarded it in 
nolong time. Whether any cf the others would have likcd the egg 
was not clearly shown, since the spouse, who was for the time “‘ of! 
duty,’’ took care to keep them at a safe distance. Hope and the 
egg endured for a season and then, about a fortnight after it was 
laid, the egg was seen to be cracked. Ina few days only a frag- 
ment of she.l remained, still, however, carefully guarded by 
the mother. Ina month from the date of laying it even this was 

abandoned, and so the affair ended for that year. 
In order to reduce the risk of breakage, if another egg were 
laid, we covered the floor of the 


birds’ enclosure, which is of 
sloping ‘edges of rock, with a 
thick bed of sand, and I am 


inclined to think that this con- 
tributed not a little to our suc- 
cess this year. As the summer 
advanced the birds were closely 
watched, and about a week later 
than the previous year an egg 
was produced, but, to everyone $s 
surprise and _ disappointment, 
none of the birds would have 
anything to do with it. It was 
left on the sand, but in a little 
while had disappeared, having 
presumably been broken by the 
birds, as a goose egg, put down 
later as a test, was broken into 
fragments by them and stamped 
into the sand. This was con- 
trary to all rule, and one is at 
a loss to understand why among 
five members of such a parent- 
ally minded species an unguarded 
egg should find no claimant. 
My belief is that it was laid by 
the third of the original birds— 

that which spent the month of 
eggless brooding in 1917—this 
later events seemed to confirm. 
It is to be noted that all these 


attempts took place in our 
summer, not in the penguin’s 
natural breeding months. On 
Monday, September st, the 


female of the mated pair was 
found to have an egg. At once 
the other three were removed 
and she and her mate were left 
in possession of the enclosure so 
that they should not be 
turbed, and for two days all 
went smoothly; the husband 
took over the egg in the evenings 
and his wife was seen to take 
it back in the mornings. On the 
third morning, however, some- 
thing seemed to have gone 
wrong; the husband, instead oi 
standing beside his wife, as 
he had done during the greater 
part of the previous two 
days, was wandering restlessly 


dis- 


DULY HATCHED OUT, about the enclosure and clearly 

MOTHER’S HEIGHT. very much upset. The cause 
of the disturbance was the 

third of the three original birds which was calling to him 
from the neighbouring enclosure and exciting him, so that 


wife and egg were forgotten in his desire to get to the other. 
When he was not walking up and down by the fence he was 
in the water, and it seemed as if he had made up his mind to 
have nothing more to do with egg or incubation. This went 
on till the end of the week, when, as the mother seemed also to 
be getting restless and to be unwell, the experiment was tried of 
bringing the tertium quid back to the enclosure. The result was 
perfectly satisfactory ; the husband resumed his share in the 
care of the egg, and the three settled down quite amicably 
together. The period for which each bird took the egg at a time 
varied from twelve hours to ten days. The female, when sle 
had it, seldom moved from one spot, but the male wandered 
about a good deal with it. Especially at feeding time he exposed 
the egg to much risk, for he would persist in coming over the 
rocks to meet the keeper with the fish and a breakage was on 
several occasions very narrowly averted. On October 22nd the 
egg was found to be chipped and the young inside heard calling, 
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and two days later, seven weeks and four days after the 
egg was laid, the chick left the ‘hell. The male bird 
had the honour of actually hatching it, but trouble began 
immediately with the third bird, wh'ch wanted either the chick or 
the attention of its father; twice the chick was found lying 
exposed and half buried in sand. The third bird was again 
removed and taken to a pond at the other extremity of the park, 
out of hearing of the pair. This produced a settlement, and the 
wife, who had been too much excited by the disturbances of the 
morning to take the chick, now got possession of it and has had it 
ever since. For the first few weeks its father tried to be allowed 
to have possession of it or to help in feeding it, but his wife, 
perhaps excusably, kept him at a respectful distance ; later, when 
the chick was beginning to move about itself, he attacked it 
when it approached him, so he also was removed. The chick 
at first was naked and was kept like the egg, on the mother’s 
feet entirely concealed except when its head was prot*uded to 
feed. It feeds on semi-digested fish, which it takes from the 
mother’s throat ; feeding at first was fairly frequent, but latterly 
takes place apparently only at comparatively long intervals, 
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and usually at night. The feeding of the parents, especialiy of the 
mother, showed a most interesting co-relation to the needs of the 
chick; for two days at the time of hatching she would not feed, the 
purpose of this abstention probably being that a supply of fully 
digested and liquid food should be available for the chick while 
it was very small and weak. As the chick increased in size and 
strength the mother’s appetite increased correspondingly, and 
now she takes twenty to thirty medium-sized herrings a day. 
The chick has grown rapidly and, at eight weeks old, is nearly 
as tall as its mother. 

This is probably—one may almost say certainly—the first 
occasion on which the king penguin has bred outside its native 
range, and it has afforded an opportunity never equalled before 
of observing the social life and habits of the birds. The manner 
in which the birds seem to communicate with each other by ges- 
ture as well as voice and the curious relationship of the unmated 
female to the mated pair or to the male—apparently not a poly- 
gamic one—are extremely interesting. [t is possible that this 
chick may not be the only one to be bred in the park, which seems 
the more likely as the two 1917 arrivals are known to be a pair. 


THE END O'T 


There’s a fine braw thistle that lifts its croon 
By the river-bank whaur the ashes stand 

An’ the swirl 0’ water comes creepin’ doon 
By birk an’ bramble an’ grazin’ land ; 

But simmer’s flittit an’ time’s no heedin’ 
A feckless lass nor a pridefu’ flow’r, 

The dark tae hide me’s the grace I’m needin’ 

An’ the thistle’s seedin’ 


An’ my day’s owre. 


I redd* the hoose an’ I meat the hens 
(O it’s ill tae wark when ye daurna tire !) 
An’ what’ll I dae when my mither kens 
It’s niver a maiden that bigs her fire ? 
I mind my prayers, but I’m feared tae say them, 
I dicht my een, for they’re greetin’ fast 
What tho’ I blind them for wha wad hae them ? 
The licht’s ga’en frae them 


An’ my day’s past. 


O wha tak’s thocht for a fadin’ cheek ? 


No him, I’se warrant, that gar’d it fade ! 
, 


There’s little love for a lass tae seek 


When the coortin’s through an’ the price is paid. 


O aince forgotten’s forgotten fairly, 


An’ heavy endit what’s licht begun, 


But God forgie ye an’ keep ye, Chairlie, 


For the nicht’s fa’en airly 


An’ my day’s done ! 


game Oo 38 


VIOLET JACOB. 





HUNTING PRINTS OF THE TIME OF GEORGE III 


By THE Hon. 
HE old prints reproduced on the following pages are in- 
teresting alike from the points of view of the artist and 
sportsman. ‘The huntsman on the gallant grey, with 
his hounds in full cry, looks very much like going, and 
if both he andthe Royal party seem to be rather 

pressing on the pack, the limits of pictorial space must be taken 

into consideration. The hounds are excellent. ‘They seem 
to be an even lot, with plenty of bone and substance, together 
with unmistakable quality. Altogether this is a charming 
picture, with a peep of the historic castle in the distance, and in 
the foreground those silent sentinels, the old oak trees that have 
seen so much and keep their own counsel. The return from 
hunting may refer to another occasion, since neither men, 
horses, nor hounds show any signs of having taken part in a run. 

The arrangement in this print is happily conceived, with the 

king as the central figure and the hunting party boldly outlined 

against the soft, yet defined, shading of Windsor Castle. The 

lady of the picture seems to be ill equipped for hard riding. 
The hounds are, of course, the Royal Buckhounds, which for 

centuries were maintained by successive English sovereigns and 

whose origin is merged in the mists of the past. George III 

was an enthusiastic supporter of the Royal pack, seldom missing 

a meet if he could in any way contrive to be present. His 

Majesty was no light weight. It is said that once during an 

exceptionally hard run he rode two horses to a standstill and 

returned home in a butcher’s cart, chatting familiarly with the 
driver. In George III’s reign the fox was already displacing 
the stag as the chief object of the chase, and at the time when 
these prints were published many packs existed—trencher-fed for 
the most part—which were entered solely to fox. Although 
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the change doubtless was due to the changing times, and chiefly, 
perhaps, to the gradual but ever-increasing encroachment of 
cultivation upon the ancient woodlands, it may be supposed that 
some casual but notable encounter with a meritorious fox 
started the vogue of that wily animal. Had it a say in the matter 
the fox would surely elect not to be hunted, but the breed would 
probably be almost extinct by this time but for its comparatively 
recent dignity as principal “ beast of the chase.” 

Towards the close of Queen Victoria’s reign the question 
of continuing the Royal pack, familiarly known as “ the Queen’s,”” 
was frequently discussed. When King Edward came to the 
Throne a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to consider the Civil List for the Crown, advised 
that the post of ‘‘ Master of the Buckhounds,” then held, if | 
remember rightly, by Lord Cork, should be discontinued. 
King Edward at once agreed to the suggestion, for with that sound 
judgment which so eminently distinguished him, he realised 
that the maintenance of a Royal pack of staghounds was no longer 
in keeping with the spirit of the age. So the historic Buckhounds 
which had so long figured as an appanage of British Royalty 
ceased to exist. Their place was partly taken by the Bucks 
and Berks Staghounds, which still carry on. Between the 
merits of foxhunting and the chase of the wild stag over the 
hills and coombes of the West Country let who will decide. 
Though good runs are often obtained with carted deer, the 
balance of hunting opinion nowadays strongly inclines in pre- 
ference to the pursuit of wild foxes. 

[We are indebted to Mr. John M. Courage for his kindness in allowing 
the reproduction of these rare prints, recently bought by him from 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach.] 
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EDGCOTE HERO, BY EARL OF KINGSTON. 
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extravagant price paid for the sire, and 
in others the general improvement of 
the herd gives a return in value that 
removes the price out of the region of 
mere fancy. The latter view probably 
prevails most largely in a country like 
the Argentine where cattle are not 
kept so much for show purposes as for 
the improvement of the herd. It is 
perfectly true that shows are very 
greatly increasing in popularity in the 
Argentine and are likely to go on doing 
so, but that does not collide with the 
statement that a bull there is_ still 
valued for his use more than for his 
beauty. The fact of greatest importance 
to be noted in regard to the Argentine 
and in regard also to other foreign 
countries and some of our Colonies, is 
that the point of view is rapidly changing. 
In a new country, cattle are kept in a 
more or less rough condition. The 
expensive sire, in many instances, is 
allowed to run half wild with a herd of 
cows and very little attempt at breeding, 
in our sense of the term, is made. 
But nowadays scientific agriculture, 
applied to cattle, is spreading rapidly 
and some of the fattening establishments 
in the Argentine compare favourably 
with those in any part of the world. 
This means that the standard in that 
country has been greatly raised and it 
would appear that when this takes 
place it creates a desire on the part of 
cattle breeders to obtain still better and 
better sires from this country. Hence 
the increased demand of which the high 
prices paid are only the natural sign. 
Last year’s sales must have been most 
highly satisfactory to the owners. To 
take a few examples: Lady Cathcart 
sold five head of cattle for an average 
of £1,562, and Mr. Bertram Shields 
got {1,060 for the same number. Lord 
Rosebery sold four at an average of 
£1,428. Theshorthorn sale at Birming- 
ham in 1919 beat all its previous records 
when 246 head were sold making an 
average of £193. A high price was paid 
by the late Sir Walpole Greenwell, who 
outbid the Argentine visitors and got 
the great bull Pierrepont Golden Prince 
was 4,200 guineas. Mr. Duthie paid 
the sum of 1,700 guineas for a white 
calf, Cudham President. 

It will generally be admitted that 
the shorthorn is holding its place as 
pre-eminently the English type of cattle. 
When all is said and done it is probably 
the most useful animal of its kind in the 
world. Asa butcher’s beast it possesses 
its highest value, but we cannot forget 
that the dairy shorthorn has forged its 
way to the front, as is proved by the 
prices given. Some people imagine, 
too, that the Friesian is challenging the 
shorthorn for position, and certainly 
there is no denying the very high place 
it has taken in public estimation. 
Nobody would have thought of giving 
anything like {4,000 or £5,000 for one of 
the breed ten or fifteen years ago. It how- 
ever rivals the shorthorn in the quantity 
of milk it produces, but falls behind in 
the quality. However, in the cattle 
world, as elsewhere, there is nothing 
like competition. Besides, it used to 
be argued by experts in the time of 
Matthew Culley that the Durham was 
only an improved Dutchman, and there 
is pretty good evidence that Dutch 
cows in the seventeenth century were 
imported to this country in considerable 
quantities, so there is nothing new 
about the Friesian invasion. 
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Shorthorn heifer calf, sold at eighteen months old for 2,000 guineas. 


TERLING JELTJE 31st. 


Friesian cow. Sold for 5,300 guineas at Lord Rayleigh’s Sale. 


Hereford bull. 


GOODENOUGH. 
Sold by Mr. P. C. Bradstock for export to Uruguay for £5,000. 
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MELINDA COGNATA MEIGEN (FEMALE) x 6. 
and the larva can be seen, it is impossible to distinguish externally 
an infected from a non-infected Helicella virgata. 

The larva very soon casts its skin, and then it grows rapidly, 
becoming curved, following the curvature of the shell. Now 
at last the snail shows some sign of trouble, and frequently 
fixes itself to a plant and lies withdrawn in its shell. The 
larva moults again and passes into its third or final stage, when 
it is very active and voracious. Having destroyed the kidney, 
it now attacks the liver. The snail becomes motionless: the 
walls of its breathing organs shrivel and seem to cease acting. 
Finally, the larva, having consumed the liver, attacks the ali- 
mentary canal, and the snail dies before the larva is full-grown. 
The corpse of the former is now consumed, and the still curved 
larva works its way into the upper wall of the shell. Finally 
it leaves the shell, bores its way into the earth, and forms a 
pupa or chrysalis. 

From the laying of the egg to the formation of the pupa 
occupies about fifteen days, and the pupa gives rise to the adult 
in about another fortnight, so that about a month covers the 
whole life history of this fly. Although more than one egg 
is laid in each host and more than one larva hatches in each 
snail, one alone survives. Like the queen bee, the strongest 
kills off its rivals. The snail is perfectly helpless; it has no 
means of expelling the larva from its body, and even the part 
within the body cavity is not attacked by the white corpuscles, 
as is the case with some fly larvae which live in earthworms. 

Helicella virgata, the host of this unwelcome parasite, 
is a small snail, common enough in England, Ireland and Wales. 
In Scotland it is said to occur only in Ayrshire. It is sometimes 
mistaken for Helix pisana, but it is smaller and differs in colour. 
The colour, however, varies considerably, and so does the 


me 





A young N. virgata extracted from its shell and showing by transparency 
in its mantle cavity (m.c.) an egg (Ov.) of Ml. cognata, and, in the kidney 
(k). a first stage larva (L.) of this Ay. The posterior end of the larva 
bearing the breathing pores, protrudes into the mantle cavity of the 
host’s (liv.) liver. The same specimen contains also an empty eggshell. 
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size and shape. Commonly it is known as the “ banded snail.” 
It is gregarious, and often appears in thousands in pastures 
and hedges. It is most abundant in places like Dartmoor 
and the South Downs, and anyone who has walked over the 
latter after heavy summer rain will get some idea of the enormous 
numbers that exist. ‘“* Fences, gates, stones, thistles, and grass 
stems are so thickly coated with them that one marvels how 
it is possible for them to find food or cover at other times.” 
Thousands of them are eaten by the sheep when they are 
cropping the short grass, and to them is attributed by some 
the peculiar flavour of South Down mutton, though others 
attribute this excellency to the so-called “ sheep snails ” (Helix 
acuta). Helicella virgata lays every time some thirty to sixty 
eggs, which hatch out in fifteen to twenty days, but the young 
only become adult in their second year. It is interesting to 
note that, although many other species of snails were found 
with H. virgata, none of them is ever parasitised by the fly. 
In the interesting paper from which the above facts are taken, 
by Dr. Keilin, who has kindly lent us the illustrations, is a list 
of many other forms of diptera which feed and live on dead 
or living molluscs. 

The Appendix to Dr. Keilin’s paper throws a certain amount 
of light on the still unsolved question as to how house flies get 
through the winter. In the spring of last year he received 
from M. E. Séguy of Rambouillet, France, a letter in which the 
latter communicated several of his unpublished observations on 
house flies and snails. The following is a summary of the letter : 

“He collected several snails, having the shell closed by 
the epiphragm, and examined them, breaking the latter, in 
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Living Alone, by Stella Benson. (Macmillan.) 
HE more I ought to be squaring my elbows over 
reviewing Stella Benson’s new book, Liring lone, 
the more do I hang enthralled over “‘ This is the End.” 
I am driving them in double harness, so to speak, 
reading them simultaneously (almost), which I cught 
not to be doing, as I read “ This is the End ” when it came out 
two vears ago and ought to have forgotten it by this time, 
instead of suddenly and unnecessarily spending six good shillings 
on it, and fingering another six as I remember her first book, 
“'T Pose.” 

All Stella Benson’s books are rmad—auite mad—and 
that is why they are so disconcertingly true to life. In spite 
of conventionality, in spite of my Sunday School teaching- 
that one blot on an otherwise perfect character— deep down 
in my heart is a shy but cherished conviction that / am a little 
mad too. If I were not a little mad, could | understand, 
almost to tears, all about the Secret World in ‘“‘ This is the 
End”? Ady romance just now is that I am “ sister under 
my skin” to Stella Benson, a relationship which she would, 
no doubt, resentfullv decline if she knew about it. Never- 
theless, I insist on being a sister, even as Mr. Pecksniff insisted 
on forgiving John Westlock when his forgiveness was thrown 
back angrily in his face. 

I want to break it to Miss Benson gently—for somehow 
I feel she will not appreciate the position—that she is sure 
to end her days as a Birthday Book. ‘There is no escaping 
the sinister immortality for one who is so eminently quotable. 
(And would her publisher please note that I should like to 
be the compiler of the inevitable volume.) 

Love o’? London holds Stella Benson in thrall (just as 
it would hold me, if I gave it the chance, you know). -Her 
“contented ghost,” she tells us, will return there : 


“ce 


I will come back to my Eternal City ; 

Her fogs once more my countenance shall dim ; 
I will enliven your austere committee 

With gossip gleaned among the cherubim. 


Ah, none shall keep my soul from this its Zion ; 
Lost in the spaces I shall hear and bless 
The splendid voice of London, like a lion 
Calling its lover in the wilderness. 
But I ought not to have quoted those verses. ‘They are from 
“Twenty,” a book of poems by Stella Benson, and I am review- 
ing Living Alone. Were, then, 1s a little London bit frem the 
latter book : 


London was a still Switzerland in silver and star-grey, unblotted 
by people. There was a hint of pale green about the moonlight, and the 
lamps with their dim light downcast were like daffodils in faery fields. 

The witch mounted. Harold, who was every inch a thorough- 
bred and very highly strung, trembled beneath her, but not with 
fear. 
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the hope of finding the Phorid larvae. The snails secreted another 
epiphragm, but ten days later they were destroved by the larve 
of Musca domestica. Living snails, closed with epiphragms, 
were put in a jar containing the larva of M. domestica. In eight 
days the snails were eaten completely up by the larve. The 
latter burrowed their way through the epiphragm and completely 
penetrated into the foot of the Mollusc. The penetration occupied 
about eight hours, and the abundant secretion of mucus by 
the snail did not seem to disturb the larvae. The attacked 
snails are very often covered with a mite, Eyrenetes limaceum 
Schrank. The larvee, after they have destroyed one snail, 
pass easily into another living or dead specimen. 

“Living snails were placed under a bell-jar containing 
several pairs of M. domestica, and 12 days later they were all 
devoured by the maggots. In the middle of January 50 snails 
were collected from the wall close to the military hospital. 
They were separated in tightly closed jars which were placed 
at 25 C., and g of the 50 Molluscs yielded W. domestica larve. 

“The larve, pupz and adults of this fly, bred from the 
snail, seem to be smaller than those which live or are bred from 
decomposed organic substances.” 

Dr. Annandale of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, h2s 
also recorded the fact that the species of bluebottle Pyenonoma 
breeds in the dead bodies of the large snails Achatina fulica, 
the largest land mollusc in Bengal, for its shell attains a length 
of at least four inches. This snail, an introduced species, 
exists in enormous numbers under certain conditions, and its 
presence is usually associated with an increase in the number 
of the blowfly in question. 


ALONE” 


Haro!d was the witch’s broomstick, and the most interesting 
character in the book. ‘The witch was quite voung and ordinary. 
You would have mistaken her for just a girl if vou had met her 
when she was not flying or indulging in magic. She was very 
dependant on Harold. 

When he got mislaid and left in strange hands, and particularly 

when kindly finders took him to Scotland Yard, he often lost his head. 
You, in your innocence, are suggesting that his owner might have 
borrowed another broomstick . . . But you have no idea what 
arduous work it is, breaking in a wild broomstick to the saddle. It 
sometimes takes days, and is not really suitable work for a woman, 
even in war-time. Often the brutes are savage and always they are 
obstinate. 
But do not let me delude you into thinking that this book is 
a fairy tale or you will lose all interest in it. With the exception 
of the witch, the wizard and Harold the Broomstick, 
of the people in it are reassuringly commonplace, even as you 
and I. ‘There was the excellent Miss Ford, ‘‘ the sort of person 
2 man would like his best friend to marry” and who wore 
“the brisk acute expression that deceived her into claiming 
a sense of humour.” And there was Sarah Brown, to whom 
“Heaven had given wretched health, but never youth enough 
to make the wretchedness adventurous.” 


most 


‘* T have been, I may say, a burden and a bore all over the world ; 
I have been an ill and fretful stranger within all men’s gates...” 

‘“ Ah, how you interest and excite me,” said the witch, whose 
attention had been frankly wandering. ‘* You are exactly the sort of 
person we want in this house.” 

‘* But—ill ?”’ said Sarah Brown pessimistically. ‘* Oh, witch, I 
have been so wearisome to everyone, so constantly ill. The first thing 
I get to know about a new hostess or a landlady is always the colour of 
her dressing-gown by candlelight, or whether she has one.” 

‘** TlInesses are never bad here,” said the witch. 

‘* Here”? was the house named “ 
and a convent for monks and nuns dedicated to unknown gods.” 


Living Alone,” “Sa monastery 


Men and women who are tired of being laboriously kind to their 
bodies, who like to be a little uncomfortable and quite uncared for, 
who love to live from week to week without speaking, except to confide 
their destinations to bus-conductors will here find the thing 
they have desired, and something else as well. 

There are six cells in this house and no common sitting-room. 
Guests wishing to address each other must do so on the stairs. se 
Each cel! has whitewashed walls, and contains a small deal table, one 
wooden chair, a hard bed, a tin bath, and a little inconvenient fireplace. 
No guest may bring into the house more than can be carried out again 
in one large suit-case. ‘There is no modern comfort whatever. 
One cannot help being sorry that one hears so little about 
this ideal residence, and that after the first few chapters everyone 
lives in noisy companionship elsewhere until the end of the 
hook. 

And now I am going to finish 
It proves, even more than Living 
“magically inclined minority’? who understand 
wisdom secretly. ISABEL BUTCHARY. 


“This is the End” in peace. 


Alone, that Stella Benson 


is one of the 
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place of strength 
amenity, so that massive severity is the 
characteristic of its appearance. Within 
ling or dependent wards there might be 
re ly itly built and decoratively treated places of 

But the keep was to be held even if the outworks 
all then 
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st, and, therefore, capacity for resistance to 
ns of offensive attack was the primary, sometimes 
purpose of the designer. Castle Rising, however, 


such conditions, exhibits, in plan and decoration, 
satisfaction of the senses. Its decorative 
the neighbouring and contemporary 
ch of it is left to enable us to form some mental 
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DOORWAY. 


Leading to the stairway and vestibule, which form the approach to the first floor hall. 
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picture of what it was like. Not in size, but in completeness 
of plan, state of preservation and elaboration of architectural 
features it is the most valuabie of the surviving ruins of the 
quadrangular keeps that arose in England under Henry II. 
The site was not then new; it had, indeed, long been 
a defensive position of importance. Occupying a point of 
the elevated ground that rises up from the marshy flats that 
border the Wash and then runs south-eastward into the woody 
hill land of Norfolk, it was chosen by the Celts to check 
invasion by water and perhaps hold in awe the unsettled inhabi- 
tants of the forest area. British assuredly are the immense 
earthworks, having an exterior girth of ditch computed at over 
1,oooyds. in length. They encompass a central and two 
flanking enclosures, and from 
the base of the ditch to the 
summit of the bank of the 
central enclosure there is a rise 
of 6oft., while the flat space 
within, on which the keep was 
afterwards built, has a sur- 
rounding bank 3oft. high, well 
seen on the left-hand side of 
the north elevation of the keep 
(Fig. 7). The Norman gate- 
house was inserted in it, and 
the rampart wall rose above it, 
some remains of both of these 
he defensive structures appearing 
go ate in the illustration. Succeeding 
the British, the Angles occupied, 
but do not seem to have highly 
— esteemed the place. It became 
are a dependency or “ bervite ” of 
see: Snettisham, and as such was 
4 described by the Domesday 
Surveyors. It had been a 
shop 
Stigand, who may have built 
a ae the little Saxon church of which 
, the remnants were, in recent 
ve times, dug out of the sandy 
bank that had slipped down 
upon it. On Stigand’s for- 
feiture it passed to the Con- 
queror’s half-brother, Bishop 
Odo, who, as a partizan of 
Duke Robert against William 
Rufus, lost his vast estates in 
Se mel 1099, and Rising went to 
° ‘ = William de Albini, the royal 
: =| pincerna, or butler. Himself an 
; important and well rewarded 
Norman, his son rose to a 
higher position, for, a vear or 
two after Henry I’s death in 
1135, he married the widowed 
Queen Adeliza on whom the 
great castle and honour of 
Arundel had been bestowed, 
and who carried it to her 
second husband. A supporter 
of King Stephen, the earldom 
. of that region was conferred on 
Zz him, the titles of Sussex, 
Chichester and Arundel being 
used by turns. In 1153 he took 
the lead in the arrangement 
which left the kingship to 
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GREAT PORTAL FROM THE VESTIBULE TO THE HALL. 
filed in and converted into a fireplace. To the right is a doorway 
leading to the newel stair and the hall gallery. 








__ 4 A CORNER OF THE NORMAN VESTIBULE. "CL" 
The vaulting is late Gothic and the window filling Elizabethan. 


Stephen for life, but made Henry IT his successor, 
and Henry, duly succeeding the following year, 
confirmed Albini in his earldom. Although his 
Sussex position and estates were far greater than 
his paternal acres in Norfolk, it is quite clear that 
these were not neglected and that the castle at 
Rising was built by him. G. T. Clark in his 
“ Medizval Military Architecture ” tells us that 


The Keep is a very noble example of the rectangular 
Norman type. Not that its area, still less its height, 
would place it in the first rank, but to considerable 
dimensions it adds a degree of ornament rarely 
bestowed upon military buildings, and though a 
ruin, its parts are unusually well preserved, and 
excellent both in material and workmanship. Like 
Hedingham, it stands within, but not in the centre 
of, the inner ward. It almost touches the slope of 
the western bank, and is about thirty yards from 
the gate-house and the Eastern bank. Between the 
north and south banks it is nearly midway. It is 
in plan rectangular, measuring at the base 75 feet 
east and west by 64 feet north and south, and to the 
rampart walk 50 feet high. 


It is much lower than Rochester, which it much 
resembles in size and plan, having a very similarly 
designed fore-building accommodating the great 
stairway and vestibule that form the approach to 
the hall on the first floor. Dover and Norwich 
are among the other rectangular keeps that have 
a similar arrangement, and nearly all date within 
the first three-quarters of the twelfth century. 
Except where Roman walls could be adapted, 
the Saxons appear to have practically ignored 
masonry for defence. The Saxon thane had his 
aula—generally oak framed—-half mansion, half 
fortress in type, protected by the nature of the 
site—marsh, river, isolated hill or bluff—and 
improved by the artifice of wet moat, dry ditch, 
earth mound and timber palisade. The Norman 
in France had much the same until the middle 
of the eleventh century, when the stone-built 
keep, often rectangular as at Arques, was intro- 
duced. Bringing the idea to England the Con- 
queror built the Tower of London, but his barons 
do not appear to have achieved anything consider- 
able on those lines. They generally took what 
they found, and adopting the same manner and 
materials, strengthened and enlarged. Neither 
king nor people liked the magnates to have more, 
as it made them too independent and oppressive, 
as was found under Stephen, when central govern- 
ment was weak and local chieftains followed their 
bent. A strong king kept strong castles in his 
hands and regulated, when he did not prevent, 
their private ownership. Exactly when and how 
Albini was enabled to build and hold the greatly 
strengthened Castle of Rising we do not know. 
The Rochester keep dates from 1126-39; that 
of Norwich somewhat later, but earlier than 
Rising. ‘The ornateness of Rising connects it in 
date with the parish church to the north of it, of 
which the still surviving west front (Fig. 10) is 
called by Mr. E. Beloe, in a paper in the twelfth 
volume of the Norfolk Archzologia, ‘ perhaps 
the most elaborate specimen of the late Norman 
that exists.” The first Albini Earl lived till 1176 
and probably built both church and keep late 
in life. 

From the gate-house archway the fore-build- 
ing is visible. It takes the form of a three storeyed 
excrescence at the north-east corner of the keep, 
with a lower, narrower building, running from its 
south end along the rest of the east side of the 
keep, containing the 8ft. wide stairway (Fig. 2) 
entered from the south end and rising in two 
flights separated by a doorway which had its own 
means of defence. ‘The fore-building (Fig. 5) was 
the most ornate part of the exterior. ‘The tall 
section has its buttresses flanked with shafts, and 
the large window openings of the vestibule are 
similarly treated. The stairway section has a very 
fine portal (Fig. 1) and an interlaced arcading along 
the upper part of its side. Ascending the stairway 
we enter the vestibule, which when the rest of 
the keep fell into decay was still used as a room, 
the deeply recessed portal—with four shafts on 
either side—which led into the hall being filled 
up and a fireplace therein contrived (Fig. 3). This 
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was simply and aptly done, the space over the fire arch being 
lined with old tiles having a pressed pattern and originally 
finished with a yellow brown glaze, most of which has peeled 
off. Earlier changes in the vestibule were the insertion of a 
stone vault in Edwardian times, which, although it tries its best 
to avoid breaking the lines of the window openings, detracts 
from the Norman character of the room (Fig. 4). The window 
openings themselves were evidently enlarged in late Elizabethan 
or Jacobean times without 
disturbance of their Norman 
structure, and stone mullions 
and transoms were inserted. 
The effect is pleasing enough, 
and, although the archeological 
interest of the room would 
have been greater if it had 
come through the centuries 
untouched, it is happy in 
having escaped “ restoration ” 
and in retaining the apt and 
characteristic styles of the 
changes that suited it to the 
needs of succeeding generations. 

The plan of the first floor 
of the keep taken from G. T. 
Clark’s “ Medizval Military 
Architecture in England” 
shows the original planning and 
disposition. ‘Through the ves- 
tibule the hall was reached. 
It was 47ft. long and 23ft. wide. 
Its floor had the central support 
of an arcading, which ran down 
the middle of the undercroft. 
It was lofty, so that its north 
side had a two-storeyed gallery 
contrived in the thickness of the 
wall. West of it were lesser 
rooms of office, one of them 
apparently serving as a kitchen. 
A set of garderobes, over- 
hanging the recesses in the 
west wall completed the 
arrangements at that end. On 
the south side a doorway led to 
another large room, and east of 
that were the chapel and ante- 
chapel. 

Thus the keep was not 
without fine rooms—as_ then 
understood—finely approached. 
About it, perhaps in the time 
of the first Albini earl and cer- 
tainly after the male line of 
Albini was extinct, other accom- 
modation of ampler and more 
comfortable kind must have 
been grouped, for the castle had 
its period of importance as a 
residence. The grandson of 
William and Adeliza was a man 
of influence when John was king. Copyright. 

He was generally on the side of 

that unpopular king, and at the 

close of his reign was justiciar. Soon after he went on crusade 
and died in 1221 on his way home. He had two sons who 
succeeded each other, but neither had issue, so that on the death 
of Hugh in 1243 the great inheritance was divided among his 
sisters. ‘To Isabel and her Fitz Alan husband came the Honour 
of Arundel and its earldom, which were ultimately transmitted 
by descent to the Howards. Castle Rising was the portion 
of Cicely, the wife of Roger, who took name “ from a little hill 
in Flintshire then called Montalt, but of late times (vulgarly) 
Moulde,” as Dugdale tells us. There were four de Montalt 
owners of Castle Rising, of whom the third was called to the 
House of Lords by writ in 1295. After his son Robert succeeded 
him four years later we hear something of the relations between 
the baron’s castle and the neighbouring town of Lynn. They 
became strained, and Montalt’s men were attacked and roughly 
handled when in the town. The lord claimed and obtained 
judgment for money compensation, and Lynn still preserves 
his receipts for payment “ given at our Castle of Rising.” 
Robert was childless, and when he grew in years he granted 
a reversion of all his estates after his own and his wife’s demise 
to Queen Isabella. That was in 1327 when the Queen had 
effected the deposition and murder of her husband, and, keeping 
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her son in tutelage, ruled England for her own and her paramour 
Mortimer’s benefit. Daughter of Philip the Fair of France, 
she had been married to Edward Il and crowned at Westminster 
in 1308. The King not only at once neglected her for hi: 
favourite Gaveston, but gave the latter the presents she had 
brought over from her father. There were quarrels and 
reconciliations, and two sons were born. The breach became 
final when, in 1324, Edward, now under the influence of the 
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It is set against the east side of the keep. 








FIRST FLOOR OF THE KEEP 
D.—Vestibule. H.—Kitchen. 
E.—Doorway from vestibule — I.—Ante-chapel. 





to hall. K.—Chapel 
F.—Hall. L.—Upper pait of the tore- 
G.—Gallery building. 
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rhe British earthworks and the remains of the Norman gate-house and curtain wall are seen on the left. 
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De Spencers, resumed the 
estates that had been assigned 
to her, gave her 20s. a day 
for her maintenance, and 
appointed the wife of the 
younger De Spencer to attend 
her. After this semi-captivity 
had continued for six months 
she obtained leave to go to 
France. ‘There she watched 
and fostered the growing dis- 
content of the English baronage, 
and in 1326 landed at Harwich 
f Thence she went to Bury St. 
Edmunds “as if on pilgrim- 
age,” and seized a sum of the 
King’s money deposited there. 
The capture, detention and 
murder of her husband soon 
followed, and Isabella and 
Mortimer ruled the land and 
feathered their nests. ‘Their 
gains were largely invested in 
realty, the purchase of the 
reversion of the Montalt estates 
being merely one of such trans- 
actions. Robert de Montalt 
died soon after, and in 1330 
Isabella obtained immediate 
possession from the widow, who 
took an annuity. But the 8—THE HOSPITAL OF THE HOLY AND UNDIVIDED TRINITY. 
year of Isabella’s occupation 
of Castle Rising was also the 
vear of her fall. The hatred 
aroused by her husband’s 
government through favourites, 
from which she had _ profited 
in 1327, was now turned against 
her, and when she and Mortimer 
summoned a Parliament at 
Nottingham voung Edward 
had no difficulty in dominating 
the situation. “ Sweet son have 
pity on the gentle Mortimer” 
was a cry that went unheeded, 
and Mortimer was executed. 
The Queen’s wealth was taken 
from her, but £3,000 a year 
was assigned for her main- 
tenance, and Castle Rising 
named as her place of abode. 
Having no party in the country, 
and thus being incapable of 
mischief, she was allowed 
honourable treatment and some 
liberty. Her son, Edward III, 
always addressed her fondly as 
carissima_ mater, and certainly 
on seven occasions visited her 
at Castle Rising, which remained 
her habitual residence. Here, 
as the Dictionary of National 
Biography tells us : 














She lived a comfortable and 

somewhat luxurious life, as 

the presents of meat, wax, 

wine, swans, turbot, lamprey 

’ and other delicacies from the 

neighbouring corporation of 

Lynn _ clearly show. She 

amused herself with hawking 

and collecting relics, and went 

' on pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Walsingham. 

Finally, taking to pious work, 

she assumed the habit of the 

Sisters of Santa Clara and died 

in 1358. ‘This must, therefore, 

have been the time of the 

castle’s greatest extent and most 

sumptuous equipment. The 

Edwardian buildings and deco- 

t rations, however, have all dis- 

appeared. The shell of the 

keep, reduced with few ex- 

ceptions to its original massive 

\ masonry, reminds us of 

William de Albini rather than 
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Isa the Fair. Before and in her time a considerable 
mmuenity had settled north of the castle and around the 
rch. Rising had become a borough owing fealty to the 
i of the castle at whose Court Leet the mayor had to take 
to fulh! duties, such as the following : 
Ye shall set the price of Beare and ale in your Borough according 
to the Statute and adjudge bodily penance to them that keep not 
hs aiaiiee 
s * bodily penance ” took a curious form and long continued, 
on Bowen's map of Norfolk, illustrated with historical 
ts, we find this note : 
hey have two logges of wood at Castle Rising, instead of a prison 
h the prisoners are forced to drag after them, the one called 
Roaring Meg, the other Pretty Betty. 
mayor was elected by the twenty-five burgagers—the 
rs of the tenements that carried votes, for Castle Rising 
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returned two members to Parliament until the Reform Act 
of 1832. In the eighteenth century these vote-bearing tenements 
had mostly been acquired by the Howard lord of the manor, 
or the Walpoles of neighbouring Houghton, and each family 
agreed to return one member. The election took place in the 
church, the mayor being the returning officer and the Howard 
and Walpole agents being in attendance. 

The Howard ownership began under Henry VIII when 
the Crown, which had held Castle Rising since the days of 
Isabella, passed it, by exchange, to the Duke of Norfolk, uncle 
to Queen Katherine Howard. His grandson, Duke Thomas, 
was executed in 1572 for complicity in the Mary Queen of 
Scots plots, and his attainder brought the dukedom to an end. 
But he had married the heiress of the Fitz Alans whom we have 
seen inheriting Arundel on the death of the last male Albini 
Thus the son of Duke Thomas became Earl of Arundel. If 
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he was the owner of Castle Rising, the lead there was taken 
by his uncle Henry Howard whom James I created Earl of 
Northampton and appointed Lord Privy Seal and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Norfolk. The beheading of both his father and 
elder brother produced in him a great capacity for opportunism. 
He was determined to remain floating, whatever the means 
necessary, and so it has been said of him that he “ exhibited in 
all his actions a stupendous want of principle.” But his clever- 
ness and attainments no man doubted. He loved architecture, 
astrology, philosophy and civil law; he was reputed the most 
learned nobleman of his time. Deeds of charity also came 
within his scope, and thus, as one of three such foundations, 
arose “ The Hospital of the Holy and undivided Trinity of 
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Castle Rising,” which he had founded and was busy erecting 
when he died a bachelor in 1614. His great nephew, who had 
before then succeeded to the Earldom of Arundel, was his heir, 
and in 1615 completed the hospital for a governess and twelve 
poor women, whose pleasant home (Fig. 8) lies east of the 
church and who themselves continue to wear the cloak with the 
Howard badge (Fig. 9). The Earls of Arundel were re-created 
Dukes of Norfolk in Charles II’s time, but Castle Rising was 
not retained by them. It remained, however, in the Howard 
family, who have taken pains to maintain, without much further 
decay, the remnants of the castle which are so valuable an 
element in the history of the domestic phase of our Norman 
architecture. H. Avray TIPPING. 


TABLES—VII 


By Percy Macouo.. 


T is impossible in this limited space to give examples of 
the ordinary and better known mahogany card-tables, 
mostly covered in velvet or cloth, that, in great numbers, 
followed the earlier specimens, for notice must now 


be taken of the numerous tea-tables that kept pace 
with the increasing popularity of tea. This drink, as is 
well known, was introduced here about 1650. In 1678 


the East India Company imported 4,713lb., and at one of 
their sales in 1719 the average price was 17s. 6d. per lb., 
the entry showing that they were also importers’ of China- 
ware cups and saucers, which, in large lots, réalised about 
148s. a dozen. By the year 1725 the annual consumption 
was 370,325lb., and fifty years later 5,648,ooolb. Ladies of 
title evidently were not above trying to get it more cheaply, 
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for a little later Lady Mary Coke writes in her journal: “ After 
breakfast Lady Holdernesse and I walked to Deal, where 
she carried me to three of the Houses that smuggle Indian 
goods. I saw several pieces of very pretty silks. Tea & 
musline is extremely cheap; the former seven shillings 
the pound the same vou pay sixteen for at London.” In 
the early years tea appears to have been used more or less 
medicinally, from the following remark in the “ Natural 
History of Coffee, ‘Thee, etc.,” published in 1680: “ Tea 
or thee as it was called was used by some for pre- 
venting drunkenness, it is recommended to be taken 
before going to a tavern and also after a debauch, 
thee being found so friendly to their stomachs and heads.” 
Tea-parties at Hampton Court Palace and other great 
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Fic. H.—SIDE TABLE, mahogany, inlaid with various woods ; the top similarly treated with trophy of musical instruments and arabesques, 


Circa 1775. 


Property of Sir George Donaldson. 


Height 2ft. r1ins.; length, 4ft. Sins. 
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houses are described at length by Mrs. Howard 
in a letter to Lady Hervey in 1728, and many 
other writers of that time; in fact, tea-parties 
became a very fashionable episode of daily 
life in the best society, and many varieties 
of tables were constructed for this purpose. 
Some were made with a gallery or else an 
elaborately raised and carved border. In these 
early tea-tables, standing upon tripod legs 
often decorated with satyr masks and lion’s paw 
feet, the round tops flap down on a hinge and 
are surrounded by a’ balustered or pierced 
gallery with handle holes, so that, even when 
set out with little cups and teapot, they could 
be easily moved. This gallery later developed 
into openwork carving or Chinese latticework, 
the latter pattern remaining a_ short-lived 
fashion; for, though generally cut from three-ply 
wood, the delicate fretwork constituting its 
charm was extremely liable to fracture. It is 
an error to suppose these tables were originally 
used for the display of small ornaments, for 
our Georgian ancestors did not collect snuff- 
boxes, éfuis and patch boxes, but used them 
in everyday life. The little teapots and cups 
and saucers, etc., were, no doubt, kept in readi- 
ness on the tables, as they seldom left the 
room, the ladies of the house generally wash- 
ing these themselves; but their curios, con- 
sisting of ivories, intaglios, coins, etc., were 
relegated to cabinets. The varieties of pure 
Chippendale card and tea tables that succeeded 
the rarer types already mentioned are too many 
to describe here, but towards the end of their 
evolution the prevalent feeling for Chinese 
taste produced a fragile latticework construc- 
tion throughout, such as shown in Fig. I. Here 
the openwork legs are two-sided, backed and 
strengthened on the inside by slight columns. 
The stretchers are most delicate in design, and, 
though preserving the dolphin-shaped curves 
of an earlier period, are, like all others of this 
later time, set edgeways, so that the requisite 
sirength is obtained by depth, not width. 
Owing to the careful selection of wood and 
accuracy of joinery, a number of these fragile- 
looking tables have survived in fair condition. 
Another example of this style is the lady’s 
painting table or reading desk (Fig. J) with 
cluster column legs, latticework frame and rising 
top to suit the artist either sitting or standing, 
the front being curved for her accommoda- 
tion; when lowered, the ratchets are hidden 
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Circa 1756. 


J—TABLE, 


TEA-TABLE, mahogany, fretted in Chinese latticework, and two-sided legs of similar treatment, 
strengthened by an inner column. 





mahogany, with rising 


legs and fretwork frame. 


Circa 
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in a _ perforated case matching 
the side supports. The table 
is remarkable for its grace and 
practical ingenuity. With the 
disappearance of the Chinese 
motive the last original and 


picturesque style in tables 


vanished, for the succeeding 
fashions of Adam, Heppelwhite 


and Sheraton possess an entirely 
different sentiment ; their classical 
severity was the necessary accom- 
paniment to the architecture and 
decoration started by Robert 
Adam and Piranesi. The long 
sideboard from Ramsbury Manor 


(Fig. IK) was probably designed 
by the former artist and syn- 
chronises with the wall light 
above it, but not with the 


mouldings of the room. Its style 
is a compromise between that of 


late Chippendale and the new 
incoming taste; the long sweep- 
ing lines and_ slightly tapering 
legs headed by carved pater 


are introduced by Robert Adam, 








while the latticework brackets are 
relics of Chippendale’s Chinese 
taste. Fig. L is a very elegant side- 
board table of semicircular form 
fitted to an alcove, which was 
desk for painting or display of prints, 


7560. The property of Mr. Percival 


Griffiths. 
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Fic. K.—LONG SIDEBOARD TABLE, mahogany, with fluted frame and palmated decoration on legs. 
The property of Sir Francis Burdett. 


rather later Adam design. Circa 1760. 
a very favourite feature introduced by Adam and adapted 
by Heppelwhite and even Sheraton. It is of rich-coloured 
mahogany, the cellaret drawers and others being inlaid 
with delicate ovals and festoons in boxwood. The quiet 








Fic. L—LONG SIDEBOARD TABLE of semicircular and serpentine form, with cupboard drawers inlaid with boxwood lines. 
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Above it hangs a candle sconce of 


refinement of such pieces exactly completed the spaces tor 
which they were intended, the length being relieved by the 
convex and concave lines of their serpentine curves. Adam 
had by this time subordinated furniture, carpets, silver 
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Circa 1770. 


The property of Mr. Edward Hudson. 








( TOP OF FIG. P, veneered with harewood (stained sycamore), inlaid with sprays of roses and bird 
in coloured woods. 
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hic. P. SIDE TABLE, mahogany, inlaid with various woods. Circa 
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NI rABLE. rosewood, inlaid with brass. Fic. N—LADY’S WORK-TABLE, veneered 
; re shaped, with brass strings. The harewood (stained sycamore) ; top inlaid with oval 
sir George Donaldson. Circa 1795. of marqueterie. The property of Sir 


Donaldson. Circa 1790. 
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and hangings to his architec- 
tural decorations; for though, 
on his return to England in 
1759, he temporised to a 
certain extent with the existing 
cabinetmakers’ designs, he 
soon became a_ cuckoo in 
matters of decoration, and 
very quickly monopolised the 
nest. 

A very pure example of 
Adam’s influence on other de- 
signers is seen in the mahogany 
side-table (Fig. H) inlaid with 
holly, walnut and tulip 
woods ; the mouldings of the 
frame are black, the top being 
inlaid with arabesques and a 
trophy of musical instruments. 
The, drawing of the husked 
swags and pendants does not 
suggest the hand of Heppel- 
white, for their arrangement 
and proportion are rich, 
and no sense of the isola- 
tion usually found in_ this 
maker’s designs occurs; its 
origin could more easily be 
traced to Shearer or the new 
combination of Chippendale 
and Haig. Another brilliant 
side-table of this type is 
Fig. P, also probably made by 
Chippendale and Haig, for the 
sprays of roses and the bird 
with which the top (Fig. O) 
is inlaid show the character- 
istic drawing of this firm; the 
veneers here are of harewood 
and other stained woods, and 
it must be remembered that 
these colours when new were 
exceedingly brilliant. | There 
is a table made by Chippen- 
dale at Harewood House where 
the top has been carefully 
preserved from the light by its 
original loose cover of leather ; 
the blues, greens and other 
colours are vivid and_beauti- 
fully iridescent, proving that 
the effect of all this inlay was 
by no means so dull and 
faded as it is to-day. Among 
the Italians who accompanied 
Robert Adam to this country, 
Michele Angelo Pergolesi 
proved himself most useful, 
and was closely associated 
with “the Adelphi” in most 
of their decorative enterprises. 
He was of great assistance 
to them by introducing the 
lighter and more fanciful 
elements found in the later 
productions of this celebrated 
firm, and devoted much atten- 
tion to side-tables and 
commodes inlaid and painted 
with classical subjects and 
garlands of flowers. With the 
arrival of Sheraton in London 
in 1790 a still lighter and more 
delicate tvpe of furniture was 
introduced, where  satinwood 
plaved even a_ larger part. 
In contrast to this, for those 
who preferred a darker fur- 
niture, rosewood inlaid with 
brass lines became fashionable, 
paving the way to the style 
known as Empire. Figs. M 
and N, from Sir George 
Donaldson’s_ collection, are 
specimens of Sheraton’s design 
in these two woods. 
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The Song of Roland. done into English in the Original Measure 
by Charles Scott Moncrietf, with an Introduction by G. K. Chester- 
ton and a Note on Technique by George Saintsbury. (Chapman 
and Tall.) 


HARLEMAGNE is the most romantic of dead kings, 

Roland and Oliver high among the heroes of chivalry. 

The sword Durendal is as famous as Excalibur 

and the Song of Roland is a national epic of the first 

rank. The blast of Roland’s olifant sounded at 
Rencesvals has travelled further than the Fontarabian Forest ; 
it has stirred the heart of a thousand poets from Dante to Sir 
Walter Scott. Yet it comes new and fresh from Captain Scott 
Moncrieff. ‘That is in part because he has essayed to render 
it in the original measure, whereas his predecessors have para- 
phrased rather than translated, and at the best have produced 
an English founded upon an old French poem. It was not 
the Song of Roland as sung by Taillifer, Duke William’s Jongleur, 
as he went in front of the French Army at the battle of Hastings. 
But here we have the “‘ single-moulded” line, that is to say, in 
Saintsbury’s words, ‘‘ held up at the end, and constructed all 
through so as to run to that endand stop.” The same authority 
describes the old French most felicitously as a ‘ language 
somewhat rough and uncut but with the grandeur of uncut 
precious stones about it.’ Captain Scott Moncrieff’s version 
falls little short of this description. 

But the greater and the more interesting, because more 
human, point, is the poignant appeal to the emotions of the 
moment. Just as the Allied armies in their struggle with 
the Central European Powers were animated and sustained 
by the belief that they were warring to end war, so the great 
Emperor and his soldiery saw in Marsilies at Sarraguce the last 
of the Sarrazins to be conquered. They fought for peace. 
Victory crowned their efforts. But alas! the troops of Midian 
are not in any century—-no more in the nineteenth century 
than in the tenth—-so easily destroyed. Mr. Chesterton says : 
‘IT know nothing more moving in poetry than that strange and 
unexpected ending ; that splendidly inconclusive conclusion.” 
It will stand by itself, and we quote it : 


When the Emperour his justice hath achieved, 
His mighty wrath’s abated from its heat. 

And Bramimunde has christening received : 
Passes the day. the darkness is grown deep, 
And now that king in ’s vaulted chamber sleeps. 
Saint Gabriel is come from God, and speaks : 
““Summon the hosts, Charlés, of thine Empire, 
Go thou by force into the land of Bire, 

King Vivien thou’lt succour there, at Imphe, 

In the city which pagans have besieged. 

The Christian: there implore thee and beseech.” 
Right loth to go, that Emperour was he: 
“God!” said the King: ‘‘ My life is hard indeed ! ”’ 
Years filled his eyes, he tore his snowy beard. 


With nations, as with individuals, the road winds uphill 
all the way, yes, to the very end. Whoever the Turold was 
who wrote the Colophon to this book, he wrote as one who 
could take all history in his eye and was not led away by the 
amiable hopes and visions of a day. ns 

Captain Scott Moncrieff writes from the very heart and 
centre of his theme. He began translating in 1918 in London, 

‘ where the sound of the olifant came so often and so direfully 
across the Channel,” and his dedication is to three friends 
‘““who came to their Rencesvals” in the same year. ‘To each 
is addressed a little poem heavy with present grief, high with 
hope of reunion. 

And this version of a book telling of a soldier’s faith and 
a soldier’s fate is no unworthy memorial of the three brave men 
to whose memory it is dedicated. Roland is a fighter who might 
have come out of the Homeric poems if he had lived in ancient 
Greece.‘ Roland brave and Olivier,” paladin and peer, we all 
knew before, but the war has invested the heroes of the ninth 
century with a new and very fresh interest. During the war . 
very often happened that an officer was called upon either to lead 
a forlorn hope or perform a service that meant certain death. 
Such tasks were no more shirked in the army of Haig than they 
were in the days of Charlemagne. But Roland, when 
he was called upon to defend the rereward, was well aware 
that he owed this dangerous distinction to his good-father 
and bitter enemy, Count Guenes. Even Charles saw 
through his minion, since he called him a devil incarnate 
when the suggestion first was made, and Roland broke out 
furiously : 

‘Aha! culvert ; begotten of a bastard. 
Vhinkest the glove will slip from me hereafter, 
As then from thee the wand fell before Charlés ? * 
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Nevertheless, when Charlés offered to leave half his army 
behind him in order to safeguard his favourite warrior, the latte 
refuses. 

‘I will not have them, me! 
Confound me God, if I fail in the deed !”’ 
And so the three—and how often in history have three won 
immortality together !—took up the adventure, the others being 
Oliver and the bellicose Archbishop, Turpin. Once having 
made up his mind there was no turning back. When the brave 
Oliver suggests that he should blow his great olifant, 
Answers Rollanz: ‘‘ A fool I should be tound ; 
In France the Douce would perish my renown. 
With Durendal I'll lay on thick and stout, 
In blood the blade, to its golden hilt, I'll drown. 
Felon pagans to th’ pass shall not come down ; 
I pledge you now, to death they all are bound.” 
We do not know in literature of such fighting as followed when 
Christian and Sarazzin got to grips. A quotation will show how 
the vigour of the old French is maintained by the translator : 
The count Rollanz no way himself secures, 
Strikes with his spear, long as the shaft endures, 
By fifteen blows it is clean broken through : 
Then Durenda! he bares, his sabre good 
Spurs on his horse, is gone to strike Chernuble, 
The helmet breaks, where bright carbuncles grew, 
Slices the cap and shears the locks in two, 
Slices also the eyes and the features, 
The hauberk white, whose mail was close of woot, 
Down to the groin cuts al! his body through 
To the saddle ; with beaten gold ‘twas tooled. 
Upon the horse that sword a moment stood, 
Then sliced its spine, no join there any knew, 
Dead in the field among thick grass them threw. 
After he said: ‘‘ Culvert, false step you moved, 
From Mahumet your help will not come soon. 
No victory for gluttons such as you.” 
We must also show how the best known passages are turned 
into English. At the moment of extremity it was Oliver who 
was unwilling to signal for help, and it was the good sense of 
the Archbishop that prevailed against him; that Archbishop 
who previously had sliced a carcase “ rib from rib away ” 
performance that called forth praise for his great vassalage 
from the Franks. With the Archbishop, they said, surely 
the Cross is safe. ‘The argument by which he prevailed was, 
in essence, one that would be used by the Greeks, who hoped 
for the posthumous honour of a funeral pyre and reckoned i 
worse than death itself that their bodies should be treated 
carrion and thrown to the dogs. So the Archbishop’s appeai 
was that instead of being torn limb from limb they should be 
carried honourably in biers and litters and 
They'll bury each in some old minster-close : 
No wolf nor swine nor dog shall gnaw our bones. 
It was after that admonition that there was heard the blast 
from that great horn to which Scott alluded in the most romanti< 
lines of his most romantic poem. 
Rollant hath set the olifant to his mouth, 
He grasps it well, and with great virtue sounds. 
High are those peaks, afar it rings and loud, 
Thirty great leagues they hear its echoes mount. 
So Charlés heard, and all his comrades round ; 


Then said that King: “ Battle they do, our counts.” 
And Guenelun answered, contrarious : 
That were a lie, in any other mouth.” 
Another familiar and greatly admired passage is that 
which describes how Oliver, blinded with blood, mistakes 


Roland for an enemy. 


You’d seen Rollant aswoon there in his seat, 
And Oliver, who unto death doth bleed, 

So much he’s bled, his eves are dim and weak :; 
Nor clear enough his vision, far or near, 

To recognise whatever man he sees : 

His companion, when each the other meets, 
Above the helm tewelled with gold he beats, 
Slicing it down from there to the nose-piece 
But not his head ; he’s touched not brow nor cheek. 
At such a blow Rollant regards him keen, 

And asks of him, in gentle tones and sweet : 
“'To do this thing, my comrade, did you mean :? 
This is Rollanz, who ever held you dear : 

And no mistrust was ever us between.” 

Says Oliver: ‘‘ Now can I hear you speak ; 

I see you not: may the Lord God you keep! 

I struck you now: and for your pardon plead.” 
Answers Rollanz- ‘‘ I am not hurt, indeed ; 

I pardon you, before God’s Throne and here 
Upon these words, each to the other leans : 
And in such love you had their parting seen. 


‘“A version done divinely well” we may surely call this, 
in the words that Tennyson applied to Fitzgerald’s ‘“ Omar.” 


‘The crit'cism may be made that old Fitz would not have tolerated 


its unshorn crudities, but he would have admired its vigour. 
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of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Cathedral bodies have also—Ely, for example— 
been among vendors of outlying lands. 

In reviewing the business of 1918 we 
expressed the opinion that the progressive 
increase in the total realisations, month by 
month throughout that year, was full of promise 
for 1919. So it has proved. Prices have been 
on the up-grade, and business has been carried 
out with a commendable amount of spirit by 
both vendors and purchasers. 

PURCHASES 


BY FARMERS. 


\IANY farmers have wisely utilised the 
5 large profits they have made during the 
war in buying their farms ; in fact, the demand 
in this way has sufficed to render unnecessary 
a good many of the auctions which had been 
announced, the whole of the lots having changed 
over beforehand. One instance was Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson’s sale of Wood Norton 
tor subdivision among the tenantry. Syndicates 
of tenants have stepped in and bought, not 
merely their farms, but the mansion house 
and other interests, and then dealt with them 
at their leisure and, presumably, also to their 
advantage, in the reduction of purchase money. 
A conspicuous illustration of collective bargain- 
ing of this kind was afforded early in the year, 
when Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
disposed of over 7,000 acres of the western 
portion of the Duke of Westminster’s Eaton 
estate in Cheshire, for about £330,000. The 
firm was heartily thanked by the tenants, 
as it was also on the occasion, in May, when 


the Duke Gandolfi’s Blackmore Park 
estate was dealt with, for over £112,000. 
Sundon we have mentioned in detail, 
and another notable success in_ pleasing 
the tenantry was achieved by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. in submitting 
Mr. Boughton-Leigh’s estate, the Rugby 
‘Tenant Farmers’ Union asking us, ,at the 
time, to announce their ‘ great apprecia- 


tion of the able way in which the sale was 
conducted, and the courteous treatment meted 
out to the tenants who were mainly the pur- 
chasers.” 


OFFERING OF 770,000 ACRES. 


‘THE area offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank 

and Rutley extended to 770,000 acres. 
Among the more important properties disposed 
of at Hanover Square were: Portions of 
Sir Richard Glyn’s Dorset estates, of 5,550 
acres; the Countess of Warwick’s Easton 
estate in Essex, of 4,836 acres (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons) ; portions 
of the Sutherland estates, 87,428 acres ; Stoke 
Edith estate, Herefordshire, 3,225 acres: Mr. 
Ewing Gilmour’s estates in Ross and Suther- 
land, 73,500 acres; Sundon estate, Bedford- 
shire, 3,140 acres; Bagworth and Thornton 
estates, Leicestershire, 3,000 acres (in con- 


junction with Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons); Blackmore Park, Worcester, nearly 
3,000 acres; Elcombe estate, Wiltshire, 


belonging to Charterhouse, nearly 3,000 acres ; 
Lord Lovat’s estates in Inverness, 33,650 acres; 
Craigengillan in Ayr and Kirkcudbright, nearly 
18,000 acres ; Lord Ebury’s Moor Park Estate, 
Rickmansworth ; Lord Lovelace’s Horsley 
‘Towers estate, 2,750 acres; Dunsby estate, 
Lincolnshire, belonging to Charterhouse, 2,355 
acres ; Lackham estate, Wiltshire, 1,358 acres ; 
Scatwell, Ross-shire, 8,660 acres; Erlestoke, 
Devizes, over 4,000 acres; Clatford, Marl- 
borough, 5,500 acres ; portions of Lord Har- 
rington’s (Gawsworth and Bosley estate in 
Cheshire, over 3,000 acres; Ampton Hall, 
Suffolk, over 2,000 acres (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker); Pennyghael, Isle 
of Mull, 6,000 acres ; Rushbrooke Park, Bury 
St. Edmunds, 1,750 acres; Castle Toward, 
Argyllshire, nearly 3,000 acres ; Burton Park, 
Petworth, 1,355 acres; and Egeglestone Hall 
estate, Durham, 9,270 acres. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many millions sterling have changed hands 
at the fall of that little blackthorn which 
Sir Howard Frank has always preferred to the 
customary ivory hammer. Probably, alike in 
point of the shortness of the time occupied 
and the amount involved, the unconventional 
‘“ hammer ”’ holds a world’s record. 


BUSINESS EVENLY DISTRIBUTED. 


TJAPPILY business of an important character 
i . “ 

has never been more evenly distributed 
among the leading firms. Looking at the records 


in Country Lire of great transactions of the past 
twelve months, nothing is more striking than the 
success which most of them have met with. Some 
large estates, like Holme Lacy, can hardly be ex- 
pected to go off at “ the first time of asking.” 
Auction, though apparently without immediate 
result, is an indispensable preliminary to private 
treaty. Why it should be so is not always 
clear, but, on the other hand, private treaty 
has so often preceded intended auctions that 
there need be no misgivings when a. special 
property fails to reach the reserve. Holme 
Lacy is a special property in every sense of the 
word, and “ deservedly famous among the 
ancestral homes of England.’’ Messrs. Trol- 
lope have to their credit many important 
transactions, either at auction or in due course 
afterwards, among them the sale of Bearwood to 
Sir Thomas Devitt, for Mr. John Walter, the 
disposal of a very large area of the Rolleston 
Hall estate at Burton-on-Trent, for Sir Oswald 
Mosley, and the purchase, for Mr. T. O. M. 
Sopwith, for £150,000, of Lord Lovelace’s 
estate of Horsley ‘lowers. 

The late Mr. J. W. Larnach’s racing 
establishment at Newmarket is one of the 
many important properties sold during the 
past vear by Messrs. Mabbett and Edge, 
who also submitted a good many thousands 
of acres of outlying land on behalf of Lord 
Beauchamp; and they have been very suc- 
cessful with the larger type of Town mansion. 

Few firms have oftener acted in conjunc- 
tion with other leading agents in regard to 
country estates than Messrs. Lofts and Warner. 
one of whose sales, that of Friar Park, the lat. 
Sir Frank Crisp’s Henley estate, was carried 
out jointly with Messrs. Simmons and Sons 
who have also a very large turnover to thei: 
credit, including Sandleford Priory, another 
notable Berkshire estate of historic celebrity. 

In the adjoining county of Hampshire, 
most of the many properties privately suld 
by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker are situated, 
and the total acreage and value involved is 
considerable, for, besides farms, the Winchester 
firm has sold scores of delightful little residen- 
tial properties, some of them with very pic- 
turesque old houses and good sporting qualities 
in the surrounding lands. 


A PRINCE AMONG SPORTSMEN. 


GPEAKING — of sport, the list dealt 

with by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
readily occurs to the mind of a reader of these 
columns. Chief among them in true sporting 
interest is probably Longparish House, Hamp- 
shire, on account of its associations with that 
prince of old-time sportsmen, Colonel Peter 
Hawker, the writer of that incomparable old 
book on shooting and wild-fowling. Everybody 
who has or thinks of having a Hampshire 
estate should read Hawker, and much in his 
writings is of general application. 

Other firms who have taken a prominent 
place in the year’s record are Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Oakley and Garrard, whose latest large 
transaction is the sale of the Haldon House 
estate in the estuary of the Exe, 2,830 acres, 
for £90,000; Mr. Joseph Stower, with a 
succession of large estate sales, including, 
notably, Yorkshire properties, and, for the 
moment awaiting private treaty, the Bathwick 
estate, embracing a substantial portion of 
Bath. The Sutton Scarsdale sale by Messrs. 
Thurgood and Martin, and their forthcoming 
auctions of 14,500 acres, for the Duke of 
Rutland, deserve mention. 

The only difficulty in referring to Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons is the length and importance 
of the list of transactions carried out by them 
in the course of the year. Without exception 
every week has brought forth reports of sales. 
Town houses, suburban places with from an 
acre up to 20 acres and 50 acres, large landed 
estates, and places like Acremead, rightly 
described in these columns as “‘a gem of the 
Weald ’’—all alike have been dealt with, the 
aggregate results, both at auction and privately, 
amounting to an enormous sum. Individual 
properties, such as one in the vicinity of their 
own offices in Cockspur Street, have approached 
a quarter of a million sterling. 

There is so much of interest and import- 
ance in the retrospect of the year 1919, and 
so much that has a useful bearing on the future, 
that it is impossible to exhaust the subject 
this week. Further consideration of salient 
points of the market will be resumed next 
week. ARBITER. 

To be continued. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GOAT'S 
To 
Sir,—Every time I come up to London I have 
to pass through a farmyard, the path going 
close past the end of a large wooden barn. 
The first thing I noticed was that a continual 
hammering was going on against the wooden 
wall of the barn which is partially shrouded 
from the road by a plantation. ‘This occurred 
so regularly that at length I crossed the plan- 
tation in order to see who was working at the 
same place and with such regularity so early 
in the morning, when the mystery was solved 
by the appearance of a nanny goat, who, 
stooping each time as though she were fighting 
an enemy, butted hard against the wall. She 
has continually done this for many months and 
for a long time I could not think what the animal 
was after. It happened, however, on Christmas 
Eve that taking a walk in that direction I 
foregathered with the farmer, a very intelli- 
gent and observant man. He smiled when I 
told him of the goat and taking me to the 
place where she went through her morning 
performance showed a tiny hole which, when 
he gave the wall a kick with his foot, dropped 
one or two grains of the corn stored in the 
barn. How the goat found out the trick I do 
not know and he did not know. But looking 


HAMMER. 


THE Epiror. 


THE 


at her the next time I passed, sure enough, 
after three or four hard knocks, she stooped 
and picked up something from the ground. 


The incident struck me as a very curious 


example of goat intelligence.—X. 


TAR AND TROUT. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—According to a recent announcement 
in the Press, the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries propose to conduct experiments to 
ascertain the effect upon trout of the drainage 
from freshly tarred roads. What is even more 
urgently required is an experiment to ascertain 
the effect of such drainage upon trout ova and 
upon the stream-life of various natures providing 
trout with food.—GEORGE SOUTHCOTE. 


RESIN TAPPING IN INDIA. 
‘To THE Epiror 
Sirn,—One of the most successful industrial 
enterprises in India of recent vears has been 
the resin onerations of the Punjab Forest 
Departinent. Started as long ago as 1899 
it was not altogether a success in its early 
years, largely owing to the primitive form of 
distillery that was then employed. ‘lhe result 
was that the quality of the products could not 
compete with the imported article. But seven 
or eight years ago the old factory on the banks 
of the Ravi near Lahore was swept away by 
flood, and the opportunity was taken to instal 
a thoroughly up-to-date French plant for 
distillation. The results have far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. "The quality 
of the manufactured products has improved 


enormously, and these are now not only accepted 
by all the Indian railways and Government 
departments, but have also been declared, 
after analysis by a leading European firm. to be 
suitable for the English market. There is 


STEPPING-STONES FOR A 
To THE Eptror. 
51r,—In constructing a Japanese landscape 
garden we often use stepping-stones for a 
bridge over a pond in it. Usually the stone 


BRIDGE 





STEPPING-STONES 


also every reason to anticipate that in course of 
time Indian resin will find a ready market in 
the Far East. At present the only tree which is 
tapped for resin is the c/ir pine (Pinus longifolia). 
There are vast areas of forest of this species 
along the lower slopes of the Himalayas, and 
as but a fraction of the total area has as yet been 
worked for resin, the industry is likely to be 
considerably extended in the near future. 
The photograph shows one of the resin coolies 
refreshing a blaze-—H. L. W. 


WOODLAND WASTE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I was much interested to see an article 
on this matter in your paper. I may say that 
as Scout-master of the Broxburn troop of Boy 
Scouts I have tried to organise a system of 
collecting much wood which would otherwise 
merely be left to rot on the ground. The 
wood is collected and given to deserving cases 
among the poor. I think it is much appreciated, 
and I think other troops might organise such 
collections in conjunction with landowners 
CARDROssS. 





REFRESHING 


A BLAZE. 


IN JAPAN. 
are arranged in a zigzag way, as you see in this 
picture. which makes a very good effect to the 


visitor's eyes.—K. SAKAMOTO. 


THE HAZEL NUT AND ITs) BIRD 
LOVERS. 


TO THE Epiror: 

Sir,—Everyone must thank Mr. C. W. R. 
Knight for his article on the greater spotted 
woodpecker in your issue of December 13th. 
It, however, raises a curious problem, which 
only trained naturalists can fully appreciate. 
How is it possible to distinguish between 
the nuts broken by the green woodpecker, 
the greater spotted woodpecker, the nuthatch 


and the great titmouse? All these species, 
to my certain knowledge, put hazel nuts 
into chinks, cracks, clefts or hoies in solid 


wood or in bark or rock fissures to fracture 
them. Now Mr. Knight most kindly gives 
us a photograph of the empty hazel nuts 
mm situ, but does he know for certain that they 
were placed there by the greater spotted wood- 
pecker ? For they are just like the work of its 
green namesake or the nuthatch, or, if it were 
photographed from a tree lying on the ground, 
of the great tit. I can quite easily distinguish 
between the nut opening of the squirrel and 
long-tailed field mouse, but how to distinguish, 
unless I see them at work, between the birds 
named is at present beyond me, and I have 
been working at this and kindred problems for 
fifty vears now. I ask because I want to know 
if other naturalists have been more discrimi= 
nating in this matter than I have yet been. | 
can add from my notes that the raven, rook, 
jackdaw, magpie and jay hide nuts, after they 
have eaten as many as they can, round the 
groves in grass, moss or even the soil, as the 
squirrel does too. ‘They are crop carried, and 
sometimes regurgitated by the pheasant, ring 
and stock doves and nutcracker, and no doubt 
other species I have no notes of vet. So 
there is no wonder where once introduced by 
bird or other carriage, that the hazel nut 
spreads where it has a chance of doing so.— 
FE. ApRIAN WooprvUFFE-PEACOCK 


AND SAILORS 


Eprror. 


SURREY SOLDIERS 


"TO THE 
Sir,—'Vhe Surrey Comrades of the Great War 
have been fortunate in securing the freehold ot 
a handsome and fully fitted club at Haslemere 
and they have already adopted plans for a 
field of activitv. Among other useful 
they propose training suitable ex-Service men 
as County Motor Guides. The services ot 
efficient local County Guides will be of great 
and lasting value to American and Colonial 
tourists and others.—J. LANprear Lucas, 
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MHL LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER 
iN SUSSEN 
To THE Eprror. 
“IR, It mav interest some of vour readers to 
w that Sussex in the summer of 1917 


eat caught and brought into the house to its 
tten a lesser Although I 

e studied ornithology during the last twenty 
ears I had not come across this bird before, 
wo or three occasions have I fallen 
potted woodpecker. Yet nearly 
I hear or see the green 
\ country paper 
bout this lesser spotted wood- 
statement that 
than the green 
TAYLOR. 


spotted woodpecker. 
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Ye astounding 
ymmon 
l EVERARD 
rilt ROLLING STEPS 
| HE Epiror. 

~ lustration shows a useful 
double were 
they had been used 
g Over ire With the help 
we had one side cut away 
the legs ending in a 
Handles lke 


very 
Some steps 


tence. 


egs put instead, 


strong wheels. 





\ I IEDGE IN OMFORT. 
heelbarrow bolted to both back and 
rmed strong braces and a means ot 
g it alor hike a barrow. A _ wider 
t the top gives good standing room. 


man to do the trimming of the big 
n comfort, and is useful for many 


of pruning and training.—G. J. 


ber 


PADDY-FIELDS. 


Yo THE Eprror. 
Illustrating my article on this subject 
1 published last week was 
ph of ploughing the 
with a Cantonese 
I end vou a photograph 


the Chinese 


g more clearly 


sugh and harrow, together with 
es for the cattle. You will see 
hat they are, as I described them, 
tremely light, and it is easy to 
t 1 he the ploughman 





€s at the end of his dav’s 
arrving his plough and 
home with him at either 
of his hoe.—F. Weston. 


\ VICTORIAN + FEMALE 
PARLIAMENT.” 


To THE Epitor. 
Sirn,—Vhe delightful seventeenth 
entury skit on ladies in Parlia- 
ent, reproduced in your issue 
of last week, and very clearly 


indicating the belief of the writer 
that government by women would 
be government by emotion rather 
than by justice, finds its counterpart 
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Female Farviazment— 


CRUIKSHANK’S FEMALE PARLIAMENT. 
in the accompanying drawing from the on slices of either ham or bacon. But neither 
great nineteenth century humorist, George should be touched with curing mixture until 


Cruikshank. The national sense of humour 
has always declined to take feminine Parlia- 
mentary Government very seriously. In dis- 
cussing the question of the mere admission of 
ladies to the House as “ strangers,’ Edmund 
Burke warmly advocated the cpening of the 
gallery “‘ as a source of information and amuse- 
ment to the ladies.””. But, alas! the natural in- 
clination to turbulence, often jess disciplined 
among women than among men, proved herein 
the undoing of the sex. Soon after Burke’s 
speech the interest of the debate filled the House 
with great numbers of strangers. ‘* Many 
ladies not having been able to obtain seats, 
it was ordered that the House should be cleared 
of the men strangers, which was done: when 
the ladies entered in such numbers as completely 
to fll both the galleries and the seats below 
the bar.”’ At this moment of feminine victory 
a male M.P., irritated by the expulsion of some 
gentlemen for whom he had procured places, 
insisted that the House should be cleared of 
ali strangers. The enforcement of a standing 
order of the House was necessarily a matter 
of course. ‘“* But the officers found their duty 
of turning out the fair intruders no easy task ; 
a violent and determined resistance was offered 
to them ; and for nearly two hours the House 
was kept in a state of the most extraordinary 
ferment and commotion. Ever since this 
singular scene females have been rigorously 
excluded from the House.” Violence pro- 
ducing compulsion, compulsion in its turn 
produced subterfuge; and the Duchess of 
Gordon, according to Wraxall, outwitted the 
House by sitting in the Strangers’ Gallery 
“ habited as a man”; an example followed by 
the beautiful Mrs. Sheridan, who listened to 
the eloquence of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
disguised in masculine clothes.—G. 


A RECIPE FOR HOME-CURED 


To THE Eprror. 


BACON 


Sir,—I do not think that the editorial recipe 
given can be bettered in any particular, but a 
few curing notes may be acceptable. Some 
curers are most particular in removing all 
traces of pigs’ bristles, in the hams especially, 
and when these are quite ready the skins’ 
sides are carefully shaved with an old razor, 
since nothing looks worse than to see bristles 





HARROW 


the flesh is quite cold and set. In the case of 
hams great care should be taken with respect 
to the bone in the centre. If flesh has shrunk 
from the bone some are careful to fill up the 
space with a strong mixture of saltpetre, sugar 
and white pepper, pressing it well in with a 
thick dab of salt on top. It is then rubbed 
with the salting mixture till it sweats, before it is 
put into the pickling brine, and when the days 
of pickling are over the ham is treated to a 
strong dose of brown fine sugar, and a day 
afterwards to a thick layer of fine white salt, 
after which the flitch is hung where both cool 
and warm air have free circulation, and in six 
months is ready to cut. "The pickle should, in 
the first case, be used almost boiling, and during 
the first week part of the pickle is taken out 
and reboiled before adding again. In many 
cases hams are subjected to several rubbings 
with sugar only, so that sugar-cured ham 
is looked upon as more dainty ;_ in fact, I have 
known hams to be cured with saltpetre, salt and 
sugar only and quite without rickle. ‘The 
methods are different in different localities, but 
in most cases salt and petre and a liberal dose 
of sugar, together with ‘‘ elbow grease,’ are 
the great essentials in curing pigs’ flesh, and 
then to hang them in a_ strong draucht 
till the outer crust glitters and shines as if 
frosted. A pickle should always contain 
plenty of sugar and the meat itself cold-sct. 


Pigs’ chaps are best done without a 
pickle, but should lie in a heap most ot 
the time they are curing. "THOMAS 


RATCLIFFE. 


A DISTURBING WAGTAIL 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—The letter entitled ‘“ A Disturbing 
Robin,” in vour issue of December 13th, com- 
pels me to write about the similar action of a 
grey wagtail; this bird has been playing just 
the same games at my south windows since 
the middle of September. I notice it especially 
at my study window, for there is a balustrade 
within 25ft. of the window ;_ he stands on this, 
then charges at the window again and again : 
people in the room do not disturb him. J] 
have asked a number of friends if they can give 
an explanation of the bird’s performances, 
but they always answer in the negative.— 


J. W. R. BrockLeBank. 
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A NEW METHOD of CONCRETE BUILDING 


OLID concrete walls are not 

recommended for houses because 

of the difficulty of making them 

properly weatherproof, because 

condensation occurs on the inside 
of the walls, and because the rooms are 
cold to live in during the winter time. 
These defects have long been familiar. 
Now, however, a new method is 
available which claims to overcome 
them. This has been devised by 
Mr. M. Maberly Smith, who con- 
ceived the idea of building concrete 
walls with a vertical damp-course ; and 
after a good deal of experimenting he 
has arrived at a result which has been 
brought to public notice by the Ministry 
of Health and approved by them for 
State-aided housing schemes. During 
the last four months or so the system 
has been carried to completion in an 
experimenta! cottage built on the estate 
of Mr. B. E. Dunbar Kilburn at 
Henley-on-Thames, and some illustra- 
tions are here given to show the final 
result and the means by which it has 
been attained. The following is a brief 
description of the method employed : 
The foundations and usual horizontal damp-course having been 
laid, small brick piers are set up at the angles of the house and at 
intervals of 12ft. along the lines of the walls, these piers them- 
selves having a piece of damp-course sheeting inserted in their 
midst and left projecting a few inches on each side, as shown by 
the accompanying diagram. Wooden shuttering is next placed 
in position, consisting of two gin. planks on either side, held in 
position by metal clamps designed on the model of those used 
for cramping up joinery. The shuttering thus forms a section 
about 12ft. in length, 18ins. deep and gins. wide. ‘The vertical 
damp-proof sheeting is now placed in position; this is the 
essential feature of the system. It is suspended from the top 
of the shuttering by two battens temporarily held together by 
bridging pieces. The concrete is then put in and consolidated 
on each side, but is not brought up flush with the top of the 
sheeting, an inch or two of the latter being left projecting. 
Over this is put a special iron wall tie, bent in the middle so 
as to fit over the sheeting, and being splayed on either side 
to take an effective grip of the concrete, so holding the two 
leaves of the wall firmly together. When the concrete has set, 
the shuttering is moved and another section of the wall is 
formed as before. It is important here to mention that the 
lower portion of the damp-proof sheeting rests on one side of 
the bent portion of the wall ties. This avoids all necessity 














CONCRETE BUNGALOW, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
M. Maberly Smith. 


to puncture the sheeting in order to make way for the wall 
ties. The vertical damp-course is thus continuous and perfect 
throughout. 

Such a damp-course is no new thing in itself, but this 
application of it certainly is, and Mr. Maberly Smith claims for 
his system that it combines at once economy and rapidity of 
construction (which is one of the features of “* poured ” concrete), 
while at the same time entirely eliminating condensation and 
other defects already referred to. With regard to rapidity of 
construction, it is stated that a bricklayer and two labourers 
can set up the shuttering, put the sheeting in position, and 
fill in one section of walling complete in less than half 
an hour. 

The cottage which has been built at Henley offers good 
proof of the soundness of the system. Its plan is shown by the 
accompanying photograph of a scale model. This plan will be 
seen to have several special features. First and foremost it is 
designed without any passageway, and by reason of this avoidance 
of the passage very guoda winensions have been secured for the 
rooms. From the front door we pass into the entrance lobby, 
6ft. wide by oft. 6ins. in length, opening off which on the one 
side are the larder, coal store and bathroom, while on the other 
side is a bedroom oft. gins. by oft. 6ins. At the end of the 


entrance lobby are two doorways, one leading into the living- 
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room (13ft. Sins. by 13ft.), the other into the kitchen (11ft. 8ins. 
by oft.), and bevond these are the principal bedroom (13ft. by 
1ift.) and an adjoining bedroom intended for the children’s 
use (11ft. by oft.) 

An obvious of the plan is that the principal 
bedroom opens otf the living-room. ‘This transgresses what we 
have been accustomed to regard as desirable, but a fairly strong 
may be made out for it, more especially when, by the adoption 
} arrangement and the abolition of the passage, far 
better rooms are possible within a given area. 

One feature of special interest in connection with the scheme 
s the arrangement of the fireplaces—a resuscitation of an old 

pularised a short time ago by Mr. Pemberton Billing. 

be seen that there is only one stack. Around this a 

eplace is provided in the living room and in the two bedrooms, 
as arange in the kitchen, and by enclosing a_ boiler 
ne corner of the stack, in between the living room 
kitchen, a fire in either will supply hot water for bath 
washing-up purposes. This should conduce to a great 
mprovement on the customary cheerless parlour, as without 
extra burning of coal it is pessible to make good use of both 


rooms 


criticism 


s well 


So much for the description of this particular cottage at 
Henley. From it develops a considerable housing scheme, 
nely, that which is being carried out by the Victory Con- 
struction Company, of which Mr. Gordon Selfridge is the 
! Mr. Maberly Smith has disposed of the patent 
‘hts in his system to another company which is now being 


chairman. 








tormed, and it is the object of this company to grant licences 
t) contractors for the use of the system not only for housing 
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schemes, but for buildings in general. It should be made clear, 
however, that this company does not propose to become a pro- 
fessional competitor with architects. It will simply concern 
itself with the commercial exploitation of the system, giving 
all information as to standardised buildings and the best way of 
carrying them out in accordance with the system. 

Mr. Selfridge comes upon the scene with his company as a 
vigorous disturber of the housing impasse. He wants to show 
that houses can be built quickly and at a reasonable price, and his 
company are now commencing a first scheme for 100 houses at 
North Acton, to be built at a cost of £450 each. ‘The Govern- 
ment subsidy of £140 will be claimed, and Mr. Selfridge will 
make a present of this to the happy purchaser, who will thus 
be enabled to get a house for £310. The houses for Acton 
follow the Henley plan, but will be built in pairs, fifteen 
houses to the acre, and their erection will be in accordance with 
modern methods of mass production. The roof will not be 
of tiles, but of some special asbestos cement slates, which it is 
hoped will be of improved texture and appearance. ‘The roof, 
moreover, will be of a lower pitch. The windows will be 
steel casements, and there will be steel cupboards in the 
kitchen and living-room. The entrance lobby, kitchen and 
bathroom will have tiled floors, and in all the rooms there 
will be tiled skirtings and sills. The living room and bedroom 
floors will be boarded, and walls throughout plastered and 
distempered. The height of the rooms will be 8ft. The New 
Year sees the beginning of these houses, and it is hoped 
that a large number will be completed in less than three 
months. Their progress will be watched with very great 
interest. a. &. P. 





A YEAR’S GOLF AFTER THE WAR 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


game is certainly in a very different state from 

that which it was in on last New Year’s Day. Then 

nearly everybody's iron clubs were coated with rust ; 

pieces of string, the beeswax long departed, depended 

their drivers; the rough at the sides of the course was 

harted jungle; putting greens were too often beds of 

soft moss; the weather, too, was villainous!y wet, so that 

s of golfers trembling on the brink were putting off 

first plunge back into golf after five years’ abstinence. 

iy a very large number of clubs and courses at any rate 

ome back to their normal state and, despite the moans 

secretaries, are in very good order. A good many players 

were growing perceptibly older and lazier in 1914 have 

| the etfort of beginning again too much for them, but there 

seem to be plenty of new ones in their places. And, if one may 

lve from the spectators at exhibition matches, a large number 

people are beginning to take an interest in golf who never 

so before the war. Many of them seem to be of another 

to that which we used to see at golf matches, being, indeed, 
suggestive of League football. 

Golt around London at any rate appears to be getting 

idedly more democratic game, and it is a very excellent 

ng that it should do so, although it has still a long way to 

g efore reaching the Scottish standard in that respect. There 

| am told, a gentleman who was originally the proprietor 

of swings and roundabouts and so understood the art of catering 

for popular amusement. He hired some fields, made eighteen 

greens and as few bunkers as possible, built a tin shed 

clubhouse, and asked a low subscription. Members came 

ng in, and he hired more fields and made another such club 

is making what Mr. Weller called a ‘“* fat and happy living ”’ 

the two of them. And he certainly deserves it, for his 

erprise and foresight. There are probably several more 

comfortable little fortunes waiting for those who can provide 

really cheap golf round London and other big towns in England. 

(-olf at the courses where most of us play is decidedly not a 

cheap game to-day. Subscriptions are being of necessity put 

up, lunch costs as much as a pre-war banquet, and caddies are 


Hi first vear of golf after the war is now over, and 





many places so ruinous that there is nothing for it but to 
carry our own clubs. That, indeed, is a small hardship and 
little bother, except upon the greens, when we want 


someone at the flag, and at blind holes, where we very much 
ant not to lose our balls and have a mild preference for not 
nurdering the couple in front. Politically, one of the two events 
of importance does not at first sight appear democratic in 

ndency. The management of the Amateur Championship 
has been taken away from a body of clubs to be vested in a 
single and supreme authority—the Royal and Ancient; and it 
is hoped and expected that the same thing will happen in the 
case of the Open Championship. But this is, in fact, democratic, 
for the managing clubs had become quite unrepresentative : 
|.ondon was barely represented at all, and great strips of golfing 
country, such as Yorkshire and the Midlands, might as well 


not have existed. Now the Koyal and Ancient will appoint a 
committee which shall fairly represent the whole community. 

The other political event is at present inchoate—namely, 
the instituting of a standard ball. So far, the test of a minimum 
size has been suggested, and the suggestion has been sent forward 
to the American authorities. They propose to send a deputation 
here next spring to discuss the matter and also other points 
as to the rules. The Rules Committee have also conferred both 
with the professionals and the ball-makers. Briefly, the former 
would like the materials as well as the size and weight of balls 
to be standardised. The latter prefer the laying down of a 
maximum weight rather than a minimum size. Meanwhile, 
the ordinary golfer, both here and in the United States, remains 
as regards this subject in a state of tranquillity bordering on 
indifference. On the whole, he likes a ball that will go a very 
long way, and he does not very much mind if golf is not so 
skilful or so athletic a game as it used to be or might be. But 
if he does not feel violently in favour of a standard ball, neither 
does he feel violently against it. Some people are afraid of 
him—this ordinary golfer: they think he will revolt, form a 
Rules Soviet and hang Mr. John Low to a lamp-post. Person- 
ally, I believe he will submit with perfect placidity to any ball 
that the Rules Committee say he must use. It was a far bitterer 
blow to many players when they were deprived— perhaps rather 
unnecessarily—of their Schenectady putters. Yet there was no 
revolution, and one never sees a Schenectady to-day save in 
some rusty, dusty, derelict bag that the owner has forgotten. 
A few months ago when there was a passing craze for measuring 
professionals’ tee shots it was said that the results, rather less 
tremendous than had been expected, proved a standard ball 
to be unnecessary. Of course, they did not prove anything of 
the sort. It does not need a tape measure to see that fine 
two-shot holes are constantly being reached with a drive and 
a mashie shot. Moreover, the real danger to the game which 
comes from the modern ball has little to do with the long tee 
shots: it is the enormous distance that can be covered with 
iron clubs that is the point and the peril. 

\s regards the play itself, we have not had, at lea:t as far as 
amateurs are concerned, much to go upon. There was no 
championship, and many of the best players have hardly been 
seen in public. Mr. Hilton has played very little; Mr. Pall 
still less: Mr. Maxwell has won a Muirfield medal; Mr. Jenkins 
was soldiering in Germany for some while, and we know little 
of his form. There is no doubt that early last summer a number 
of the older generation of amateurs had not come back to their 
games at all: their form was too bad to be true. But they 
will have had a good deal more practice by next spring, and I 
think they will want it, for | confess to regarding an American 
invasion with very apprehensive feelings. We have, however, 
some very good young players, and it is a long time since anyone 
has jumped so quickly into fame as Mr. Wethered, the Oxford 
captain, and his second string, Mr. Tolley. Here are two young 





men who are very fine players already with almost intinite 
potentialities. 
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NATURE NOTES 


POLAR BEAR 


HE arrival of two polar bear cubs, the offspring of 

Sam and Barbara, the famous polar bears that have 

been at the Zoo since 1902 and 1994 respectively, was 

an event of considerable interest. The new cubs, 

were the fourteenth and fifteenth to be born at the 
gardens, and alas! like all their little predecessors, they have 
not long survived. 

The first cub, born in November, 1907, came to an untimely 
end by being trampled upon by Sam. This was followed by 
two more, born in 
November, 1908, 
one of which 
was also killed 
by Sam, while 
the remaining one 
was taken f-om 
its parents and 
placed in charge 
of a female collie 
dog. Unfortu- 
nately it did not 
live for many 
days. 

In Novem 
ber, 1909, two 
more cubs ar- 
rived, one being 
killed by the 
parents soon 
after birth, and 
the other dying 
shortly after- 
wards. These 
were followed by 
another pair in 
November, 1910, 
while in the 
following Novem- 
ber two more SAM AND BARBARA, 
arrived. All 
these died of pneumonia. Numbers ten and eleven were born 
in December, 1912, one of them was accidentally trampled 
upon by Barbara, and the other succumbed to congestion of the 
lungs. November, tg14, heralded the birth of two more cubs, 
both of which were taken from their parents and put to the 
bottle, but died after two days. In spite of the many failures 


WILD 


CUBS AT THE 





THE BEREAVED PARENTS. 


ZOO 


to rear her cubs Barbara is really an excellent mother and most 
devoted to her offspring. If she has any fault it is that her 
maternal instincts make her over anxious. She does not appear 
to be able to settle down in her quarters, and is continually 
picking up first one and then the other of the babies and carrying 
them about as if in search of a home more to her liking. She 
does not carry them in her mouth but holds them, one at 
a time, under her forearm, pressing her limb gently against 
her body, so that the tiny mites are hidden amid her warm 
fur. When thus 
engaged she pro- 
gresses upon three 
legs. In a wild 
state the female 
polar bear rears 
her cubs within 
the shelter of a 
cave that she 
has excavated in 
the deep snow, 
remaining there 
until the advent 
of spring. 
Although it 
is impossible to 
: reproduce a 
Fo htf similar situation 


| a : ; at the Zoo, 
THe : Barbara has been 

: ; given roomy 
: quarters where 
she can remain 
undisturbed and 
out of the sight 
of visitors. 

It would 
appear that the 
reason why polar 
bear cubs succumb 
so -Treadily to 
pneumonia in this country is owing to the entire absence of the 
pneumonia germ in their native habitat, with the consequent 
result that the animals have not built up or inherited any im- 
munity against the disease. As they grow older, however, the 
natural strength of the animals enables them to fight the foe and 
to become acclimatised in a foreign country. We 'S. 1B: 





GEESE 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF A HUMAN DECOY, 


T five o’clock it is still very dark on the marsh. The 
sands stretch away into the dense black of the distance, 
relieved only by the steely glitter of the meandering 
stream that reflects the stars with vivid distinctness. 
But for this it would be impossible to tell where the 

marsh ended and the sands began; there is nothing else to mark 
the severance between the safety of the marsh grass and the 
treacherousness of the sand. Behind the grim outline of the 
fell seems to shut us in, and all is silent as the grave. Like 
spectres we force our way through a darkness that can be felt. 
We stumble onwards through the darkness, treading almost 
on tiptoe, for somewhere out on the edge of the marsh a flock of 
grey geese are in the habit of sleeping, but they are so wary 
that no gunner has been able to take toll of their number. 
Suddenly a sheep coughs and there is a scamper of hurrying feet. 
We pause, and wait, anxiously listening for the loud call of the 
sentinel gander and the rush of heavy wings. There is no sound, 
and we move slowly onwards, feeling our way cautiously, for fear 
of the many dykes that wind through the whole length of the 
marsh. A sudden splash into icy water would end our hopes for 
the night. 

The light is creeping tenderly up in the East, but the gloom 
of night still shrouds the marsh in mystery. Suddenly there 
is a shrill whistle, twice repeated, and a bunch of widgeon fly, 
with a swishing sound, directly overhead, making their way from 
their feeding-grounds to the inland marshes where they rest 
during the day. Although we hear the sound of their beating 
wings, it is impossible to get a glimpse of them against the night 
sky. At intervals more and more widgeon pass, but the flock 
of geese that we are stalking make no sign, and we begin to wonder 
if, on this night of nights, they may have chosen another sleep- 
ing place and our stalking amount to nought. 

The pale light in the east spreads slowly and a slight pink 
flush appears over the outline of the fells. The dawn is breaking, 
and across the silent sands comes the moan of the incoming tide. 
The wild ducks herald its approach with loud quackings, and 


their noisy clamour echoes so loudly that one would have thought 
them close at hand, we know, only too well, that the wild duck are 
on the distant shore, just now emerging from the darkness of 
night, and catching a faint, pearly tint from the oncoming 
dawn. 

We catch a glimpse of our geese at last and drop to earth 
beneath the lip of the dyke, and lying still upon the wet, cold 
marsh grass, we cautiously peep out to where the marsh ends. 
The sentinel stands silhouetted against the grey haze, assuming 


monstrous proportions in the faint morning light. But where 
are the rest of the geese? Slowly we make out the heads of 
about thirty still sitting closely upon the marsh. \las ! 
they are quite out of range. In the darkness we have mistaken 


the dvkes, and followed one that led us far from the geese. 

Past experience has taught us caution, and we know that 
no crawling over the short marsh grass would escape the keen eyes 
of thesentinel. We have tried it too often. We can only hope 
that with the dawn the flock will rise and make off inland and, 
incidentally, give us a chance of a shot. We lie and wait. 
The sheep wander across the marsh looking weird and unreal 
in the gathering light ;_ flocks of oystercatchers, driven from their 
feeding-grounds by the flowing tide, wheel across the marsh and 
settle on the sands; a peewit wails sadly. One or two sheep 
detach themselves from the rest and make for the edge of the 
marsh. Surely there is something strange about the first rhe 
light grows stronger and we make out the form of a wildfowler 
concealed under a trapping of sheepskin. We watch his progress 
with interest. Slowly he creeps nearer and nearer to the unsus- 
specting geese, while close on his heels follow four inquisitive 
ewes, who every now and then sniff wonderingly at the skin- 
covered man. The geese are still unsuspicious, evidently they 
do not see the leggings that ought to betray the wildfowler. 

While we watch, a great skein of geese from the further 
shore comes up on slow wing beats, lingers for a second in mid air, 
and then passes over. Their long, irregular Vs too high in the air 
for a shot. The sands catch the vivid rays of the dawning ; 
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the stream turning blood red in the rosy light, while long ribbons 
of purplish grey shadows only enhance the gorgeous colouring 
of the wide sweep of sands, earth and sky. 

lhe geese are standing now and preening their wings ready 
for their morning flight, offering a perfect shot to the wildfowler, 
who is just about 2o0yds. from them. He is silhouetted black 
against the vivid light, and his attendant ewes have paused in 
a line just behind him. Very slowly he raises his gun and 
proceeds to take a careful aim, but before the shot can ring out 
there is a wild snort in the background, and a furious and 
exceedingly jealous ram charges down at top speed. Before the 
wil.fowler realises the position of affairs he is literally bowled over 
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and rolled into a mud hole in the marsh, and an indignant ram 
stands guard over the brink. The geese fly upwards and, making 
away from the scene of the disturbance, pass directly over our 
heads. In spite of our laughter we succeed in bagging a couple, 
and then run across to rescue the wildfowler from his furious 
antagonist. The ram, evidently thinking we were too many 
to tackle, backs away, and drives his erring ewes back to the 
flock. He stands pawing the ground, with sharp, insistent 
grunts, as we drag the unfortunate wildfowler from the mud. 
Alas! the sight of our two geese only adds bitterness to his 
feelings, and he marches off over the green marsh without even 
a word of thanks. H. T.-C: 


ADMINISTRATION 


WANT OF A GRIP ON RACING. 


ATIONAL Hunt racing suffers chiefly from a lack of 

imagination in its administration. There seems to be 

no vitality, no initiative in it, with a resultant lack of 

confidence in those who pose as its administrators. 

let me be more precise. The Committee have shown 
no appreciation of the difficulties of carrying on with steeple- 
chasing soon after the war, and little or no effort was made to 
advise executives as to policy. The result is that executives 
have merely followed pre-war lines in the framing of their pro- 
grammes, only to find their ideas rudely disturbed by post-war 
conditions. Steeplechasing so far has been more or less farcical. 
Very few horses have been forthcoming. We may not blame the 
Committee for that fact, but we do blame them for not adjusting 
their fixture list accordingly. There have been just as many 
fixtures as hitherto, and even clashings, as was the case recently 
with Hurst Park and Haydock Park. What was the result ? 
[wo steeplechases were walked over for at Hurst Park and one 
at Haydock Park on the opening day, and only eleven horses 
competed in half a dozen steeplechases at the former place. 
This sort of thing is making a burlesque of sport, and though a 
dearth of steeplechasers was perhaps inevitable, I do say that 
the National Hurt Committee might have made an endeavour 
to balance matter:. The selling steeplechases have been ludicrous, 
and merely because pre-war conditions have been insisted on. 
\ firm administration would have speedily recognised the weak- 
ness and would have insisted on a reconstruction of such races 
or a total elimination of them. 

Then the Stewards of the Committee surely show themselves 
out of all touch and sympathy with those who keep the sport 
going by refusing an application by Tom Coulthwaite for a trainer’s 
licence. The facts are that in 1912 or 1913 this trainer and 
the jockey Chadwick were warned off in connection with the 
running of a horse called Jacobus, belonging to Mr. C. Bower 
Ismay. I fancy the same owner’s Bloodstone was also con- 
cerned. That was a long time ago, and in the interval there 
has been a great war, and, incidentally, Coulthwaite did much 
really good service to the State with Remounts. His reinstate- 
ment as a trainer was confidently looked for, and was supported 
by a number of well-wishers of steeplechasing and hurdling. 
It is now stated that the Stewards have refused to do so. They 
may, of course, have reasons influencing their decision which 
are entirely unknown to those who would like to see this man’s 
livelihood restored to him, but I take leave to suggest that there 
is nothing now against Coulthwaite except prejudice and an 
obstinacy which is absolutely inexcusable on the part of those 
who have made themselves responsible for the serious decision 
to keep this well known trainer in banishment. I am quite 
willing in these notes to state the Stewards’ side of the case, 
but at the moment I can only regard their action as amounting 
to persecution and tyranny. 

We are passing through the transition stage from 1919 to 
1920. Racehorses especially are a year older than they were. 
Thus Tetratema, the champion two year old of 1919, has assumed 
the vast responsibilities attending such an individual. A year 
ago the hero of that moment was The Panther. The bare mention 
of his name almost moves me to tears. He is on the water as 
! write drawing nearer and nearer to the Argentine, there to 
join another tragedian of classic races. I refer to Craganour, 
who came in first for the Derby of 1913 and was then disqualified 
in favour of Aboyeur—on the Stewards’ initiative. The long 
history of the Turf—and long it truly is—contains no 
more dreadful blunder than that wretched decision. Poor 
Bower Ismay—perhaps I should write his name Dismay — 
sold Craganour in disgust. True his disgust may have been 
tempered by the fact that he got £30,000 for him, but there 1t 
is! Craganour was bought by M. Martinez de Hoz for his stud 
in the Argentine, and the horse has done well as a sire. 

No doubt it was that fact which encouraged an Argentine 
breeder to pay what would be a very considerable sum for The 
Panther. As we know, Sir Alec Black wanted £40,000 for him 
in the late autumn of the colt’s two year old days, and I honestly 
think he would have got that and more for him just after he had 
won the Two Thousand Guineas, and the Derby appeared only 


a question of health and fitness for him. Poor old Panther! 
Something went wrong with his works. Either he couldn’t 
or he wouldn’t. At Epsom, I must admit, one was bound to 
favour the latter theory, and, indeed, acceptance of the 
latter theory ought to be general, as after the Two Thousand 
Guineas the horse never again ran up to that form. The fact 
makes me wonder whether a mistake may not have been made 
in his training, whether he was not actually top-hole fit when 
he won the Two Thousand Guineas and over-trained afterwards. 
It may be that his capacity was unduly magnified, and that 
therefore those associated with him (and the leading critics) 
would not accept the Two Thousand Guineas running as being 
anything like correct. Yet it may well have been so, and that 
his two year old form, which made him out to be about the equal 
of Galloper Light, was his true form. However, when all is 
said and done, I am at a total loss to understand why he should 
have collapsed so utterly, temperamentally ard physically, at 
Epsom, and why he could rot raise a gallop at any part of the 
race for the Irish Derby. That is altogether incomprehensible 
and defeats me. However, he has gone without having solved 
the enigma, and many who lost heavily over him for the Derby— 
I shall never forget the absolute cast-iron confidence of his 
trainer, George Manser—will scarcely regret his going. Few, 
if any, breeders would have given a big price for him in this 
country. They would have found themselves up against a 
very big obstacle in prejudice. It is, however, otherwise with 
the Argentine breeders. To them The Panther will appeal as 
a very fine individual as regards make and shape, as immaculate 
in breeding lines, and as a horse likely to sire high-priced and 
valuable race-winning stock. As such he becomes a _ solid 
commercial proposition, and may therefore have been worth 
the £15,000 which it is said was given for him. I believe Sir 
Alec Black was asking that figure for him some time ago, but 
I much doubt whether even the Argentine buyer gave so much. 
My references to The Panther were the outcome of a remark 
that the transition stage from 1919 to 1920 had been passed 
through, and that Tetratema and his rivals are now three year 
olds. I hope most sincerely that history where The Panther 
is concerned will not be repeated for a long time to come, and 
that in this new year the two year old form will be more or less, 
more if possible, faithfully reflected in 1920. After all, it is 
rather a long time since the leading two year old trained on and 
became the leading three year old. Grand Parade, Gainsborough, 
Gay Crusader, Fifinella, Pommern—to name the last five Derby 
and New Derby winners—were certainly not the outstanding 
champions of their two year old days. I suppose that of the 
quintet mentioned above Pommern came nearest to being the 
best of his year. Which, by the way, was the best of them ? 
I could easier name which, in my opinion, was the worst, or the 
‘least best,’’ of them. I should unhesitatingly name Grand 
Parade, who, nevertheless, has gone to the stud at a 400 guinea 
fee. Perhaps Gay Crusader was the best, and in saying that 
I know Alec Taylor will agree, for he trained the horse, as also 
he did Gainsborough. And if I had to put a second in order of 
merit, I would name Pommern. I shall be disappointed if 
the latter does not make a big name for himself as a sire. Time 
flies! Even as I write there are now yearlings claiming him 
for sire, and it was only in 1915—less than a year after war 
broke out—that he won the New Derby. Gay Crusader will 
have foals this season, and Gainsborough will have his first 
season at the stud, while Fifinella now has a yearling by Sunstar ! 
She won both the New Derby and New Oaks in 1916. It is 
full time now that the best two year old trained on into the best 
three year old, and between now and the spring there will 
naturally be great interest in the welfare and progress of Tetra- 
tema. Let me say here and now that the grey son of The 
Tetrarch is doing well in every possible way. There are people 
who prefer his stable companion, Prince Galahad. They argue 
that he will be the better stayer. Well, I only wish I could have 
my choice now, and I should not be selecting Prince Galahad. 
And it would not be at all astonishing to learn that Mr. Lionel 
Robinson and Mr. W. Clark, the colt’s ‘oint owners, were 
prepared to share my ideas. PHILLIPPOs. 
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